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PREFACE 



In the spring of i88f, when planning to attend the Drttish 
Association meet in j; in Aberdeen that summer, it struck me 
that 1 might prep;ire a paper on a Woman's Subject, and try 
to find an opportunity 01 rending ti before the Section of 
Economics and Statistics there. The paper divided itself 
into twot which I careftilly entitled — I. The History and 
St;)tis(ics- of Woman's Privilege; and II. The Economic 
Effects of the Abstention of Women from Voting. 

They u*ere. as might h.iv^ been expected, both rejected. 
I was told that, though they formed valuable contrtbutiont to 
Constitutional fiistorv, the Committee felt they would cer* 
tainly lead to political discussion, which must not be risked. 
At a public meeting in Aberdeen the same week, I gave a 
rcsum^ of my arguments, and the materials then collated I 
have frequently used since in Drawing-room Addresses, and 
in private conversation ; in public papers, and in friendly cor- 
respondence. So many have been surprised at the facts, and 
interested in the results, that, at the present crisis 1 thought 
it advisable to spend another six months in careful verifica* 
tion of details, and in {:rouping apparently disconnected data, 
so that their full import mi^ht be seen at a glance. My first 
authorities were Sydney Smith's ** Enfr.inchisement of 
Woman the Law of the Land*' (1876), And Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey's Book and Papers on ** The Representation of the 
People's Acts "(1876). 

Thence I went through the materials of Constitutional 
History, the Statutes, Rolls of Parliament, State Papers, 
Parliamentary Writs, journals of the House of Commons, 
Reports of Cases, Works on Law, History, and Arch«eo- 
logy, both printed and manuscript. 

Just AS my paper was complete enough for the purpote 
in hand« M. Ostrogorski's book upon ** Women's Rights" 
appeared. But he had considered the question in regard to 
ail women, I, only in regard to British Free women. He 
was the more general, I the more special, and I had noted 
several points which had escaped him in regard to the prime 
question of the day. 

I consulted Miss Hetfn Bbckbum, Eflitor of the EnHisk^ 
wonuuis Review^ and she urged me to bring out what 1 had 
prcp,ircd. She h.id alw.iys thought the work necessary, had 
intended to undertake it herself, when she could find leisure, 
and thought that now was the most fitting time to publish. 
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Preface. 



She generously placed her notebooks at my disposal, 
whence I have gleaned many interesting facts in support of 
my o«m. Therefore this little book may be taken as her 
voice as well as mine. The points I specially wish to be 
considered, art : — 

1st, The Ethnological. —The racial characteristics of our 
ancestors. Thev reverenced women. 

and, The Philolfigical.— All old Statutes are couched in 
Xcticmi terms. Thnuigh a deficiency in the English 
language, the word **man'* is a common term, including 
woman as well as man, even by Statute. 

3rd, The Legal 'The Late Laureate speaks of the liber- 
ties of men as widening: down from precedent to precedent. 
We find that the liberties of women have, on the other 
hand, been narrowed down from precedent to precedent. 
Sir Edward Coke, the technical cause of this limitation, tt 
only a fellow mortal, litible to error. 

4th, The Historical, in which facts speak for themselves. 

5th, The HiblicaJ, in which prejudice and mistranslation 
have confuted the ide;is of readers on this point. Some may 
disagree with my conclusions, but I trust they may accept 
the Mcts, and do wh.it they can with them. 

No one can deny that it is jitsi to grant women the 
Suffrage, no one can deny that it would be nHv^iniagccus for 
ikem to receive it. There is no reason that a thing should 
be because it has been, but when the only objection, brought 
against a thing is, that it has not been, it is time to test if 
that sutement be really true. We have not found the 
received assertions true in regard to this subject. Hence 
the publication of this little book. 

Tnua far 1 had written as Preface to the little Brochure 
that 1 printed for the use of the Women's Suffrage Societies 
a month ago. But as the whole Thousand was ordered 
before it came from the printeis, it was evident that 1 ought 
to publish my work formally, with the many additions 1 had 
held back from lack of space, and with the article from the 
Aikttueum^ No. 347 Sf which 1 had been permitted to incor- 
porate. Amongst the Labour-saving appliances of the day, 
may be classified collections of verihed facts. I trust these 
majr rttch the hands of those for whom I write, hrm»e wemen 
wnAfmr mem. 
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THEIR HISTORICAL PRIVILEGE 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELiMiNAItY. 

AMaSMT HISTORY AND BRtTtSH WOMBIT. 

Let us look at the beginnings of thhigt* for they help us to 
the ends." 



Though early British traditions maj surrive in later 

Literature, we cannot accept them for critical purposes. 

The century of the birth of Christ is the earliest date of 

our aathentic history. The words of the RomanSi 

strangers and enemies, are unexceptionable witnesses. 

Nothing impressed the Romans more than the eqtialitj 

of the sexes among the Northern nations ; the man's 

reirerence for womanhood^ the woman's sympathy with 

manhood, and the high code of morality that was the 

natural outcome of this weH-lwhuiccd society. 
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2 British Fruwomtn. 

PiuUrch ("dc VirtutMuL"^ says, ••Concerning thcvirtucs 
of women, I am not of the same mind with Thucydides. 
Forlhe would prove that she is the best woman concern- 
ing whom there is least discourse made by people 
abroad, either to her praise or dispraise ; judging that as 
the person, so the very name of a good woman ought to 
be retired and not to gad abroad. . • . And seeing that 
many worthy things, both public and private, have been 
done by women, it is not amiss to give a brief historical 
account of those that are public in the first place.'' 
Among the examples he cites, there is that of the con- 
tinental Celts, kindred to the British. Some of these 
wandered north-west, and some due south. "There 
arose a very grievous and irreconcilable contention 
among the Celts before they passed over the Alps to 
inhabit that tract of Italy which now they inhabit, which 
proceeded to a civil war. The women, placing them- 
selves between the armies, took up the controversies, 
argued them so accurately, and determined them so im- 
partially that an admirable friendly correspondence and 
general amity ensued, both civil and domestic Hence 
the CdU made it their practice to Uke women into con- 
tttlutioo about peace or war, and to use them as medi- 
ates in any controversies that arose between them and 
their allies. In the league, therefore, made with Hanni- 
bal, the writing runs thua— If the Celts take occasion of 
quarrelling with the Carthaginians, the governors and 
generals of the Carthaginians in Spain shall decide the 
dispute; but if the Carthaginians accuse the Celts, the 



AuciiMi History and British WomtH. 3 

Celtic women shall decide the controversy." The Romans 
were much struck by the similar position of women 
among the Britons» Belgic and Celtic alike. Elton, on 
the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, says of the 
women, '' that their approximation to the men in stature 
was the best evidence that the nation had advanced out 
of barbarism.'' Caesar tells ua ("Eng." 117) that the 
British women were made use of in Court, in Council, 
and in Camp, and that no distinction of sex was made in 
places of command or government Selden, in his 
chapter on "Women" in the ''Janua Anglorum," re- 
minds us, that "Boadicea so successfully commanded 
the British armies as to beat and conquer the Roman 
Viceroy, and no doubt that noble lady was a deliberative 
member of the Council where the resolution was taken 
to fight, and that she should command the fprces." 
Tacitus C" ViU Agric," c xv.) says, ** Under the leader- 
ship of Boadicea, a woman of kingly descent (for they 
admit of no distinction of sex in their royal successions), 
they all rose to arms. Had not Paulinua, on bearing of 
this outbreak, rendered prompt succour, Britain would 
have been lost." He owns elsewhere that had the 
Britons but been able to unite among themaelvtSi the 
Romans could not have conquered them ; and he more 
tlian once notes the bravery of the women in stimulating 
the warriors. 

More fully in his ''Annals" (& xiv.), Tadttts describee 
how Suetonius Paulinus attacked Mona (Anglesea) the 
stronghold of the Druidsi and how the women priestesses 
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4 British Fretivomen. 

dashed about clothed in black, like furies, with dis- 
herelled hair, and with torches in their hands, encourag- 
ing and threatening the soldiers, and when all was lost, 
perishing bravelj among the flames kindled by the con- 
l)ueror. This is told, not in the tones with which one 
belauds compatriot heroines, but in those of an enemy, 
to whom these women added new terrors and increased 
troubles. Meanwhile, in the East, the Roman statue of 
Victory had fallen from its place in the temple of 
Chudius at Camalodunum ; evil signs and omens weak- 
ened the hearts of the Roman soldiers, and frantic 
Priestesses encouraged the hopes of the British force 
thereby. Boadicea, having succeeded in uniting some 
of the neighbouring tribes, had driven Catus over the 
sea, had subdued Pctelius Cerialus, had destroyed the 
Colonta at Camalodunum, had sacked Verulam, and 
oiarcbed on London, building an intrenched camp near 
what we now call Islington. Suetonius Paulinus, fresh 
from the slaughter of the sacred Druid host, advanced to 
meet her. Tacitus describes the position of the armies, 
and reports her speech. Not being '' unaccustomed to 
address the public," she called her army to witness "that 
it was usual for the Britons to war under the conduct of 
women, but on that occasion she entered the field, not 
as one descended from ancestors so illustrious to recover 
her kingdom and her treasure, but as one of the humblest 
among them, to take vengeance for liberty extinguished, 
her own body bicerated with stripes, and the chastity of 
her daughters deffled. • . . They would see that in that 
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battle they must conquer or perish. Such was the fixed 
resolve of a woman ; the men might live if they pleased and 
be the slaves of the Romans.* '' Neither was Soetonius 
silent at so perilous a juncture, for though he confided 
in the bravery of his men, yet he mingled exhortations 
with entreaties. Hn that great host were to be seen 
more women than efllicient men. Unwariike, unarmed, 
they would give way the insUnt they felt the sword and 
valour of those victorious troops, etc"* Then follows the 
account of the battle. ''Tlie soldiers spared not even 
the lives of the women, nay the very beasts, pierced 
with darts, seemed to swell the heaps of the slain. The 
glory gained that day was signal indeed, and equal to the 
victories of ancient times, for there are authors who re- 
cord that of the Britons were slain almost 80^000, of our 
men about 400, with not many more wounded.** 

That Boadicea's defeat was gloried in as being such a 
triumph to the Roman arms is in itself a witness to her 
P'owess. The numbers of the slain did not likely re* 
present warriors alone. The carriages with their wives 
and children lined the field. The Romans thought that 
the defeated Britons tfmld not fly past these. They 
womid not. Husbands, wives, and babes were sla*n to- 
gether, and reckoned together, perhaps the very beasts of 
burden among the heaps of the slain were reckoned toa 
Anything to increase the Roman ** glory.** 

There is no picture more touching in the histoiy of 
our country I The forces of oppression and lust, the 
Spirit of Nero himself, then Emperor, were ranged against 
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6 British Fruu)omen. 

this woman. With superhuman energy, as patriot, as 
mother, and as individual^ she struggled against these in 
defence of country, home, and honour. And the failed/ 
Had ctitumstances been but slightly altered, had the 
brjire Caraclacus been but able to hold out a little longer, 
and take shelter with her, instead of trusting the rival 
Queen Canismandua, how differently might our British 
history have read to^y. 

Caitismandua was a Queen, too, in her own right, 
wedded freely to the neighbouring Prince Venuiius, but 
nevertheless personally elected as the supreme ruler and 
leader of the united tubes of the Brigantes, making con- 
tracts and treaties for all. Caractacus, after his nine 
years' struggle, had fled for shelter and for help to her in 
the year 50 a.d. But as Elton says in his " Origin of 
English History," ** she was farseeing enough to see the 
hopelessness of contest with the Romans." Already 
Romanised in heart and spirit, she betrayed her coun- 
tryman, cast off her husband, forfeited her honour, and 
finally lost the crown of her inheritance. 

The blameless Boadicea suffered for her sins twelve 
years later, in that sad year of 6s a.d. That defeat rang 
the death-knell of the freedom of British womanhood, and 
of the spirit of British manhood. In such a crisis it is 
moi the Attest who survive. They who lived to tread 
upon her grave were bom of lower possibilities. Yet 
she ka$ Uitedg the typal woman of the British past. 

I know that I may be expected to speak of the Empress 
Helena, claimed by Camalodunum (now Colchester) aa 
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the only daughter of its Coel II., the wife of Constanttus, 
the mother of Constantine, the Christian convert, the 
finder of the true cross. Good as she was, refined and 
cultivated too, she was, nevertheless, but a Romanised 
Briton, a Roman wife, a Roman mother, under Roman 
Law. And the Roman Law was a meaner foster-mother 
for feminine virtues than the free old British Law. 

The withdrawal of the Roman troops for home affairs 
hastened a new crisis, in which the Britons, made limp l>y 
protection and an alien government, were unable to hold 
their own against invading tribes. No longer was the 
British wife the brave heljvmeet, the counsellor, the 
inspirer of the British man. Roman customs had eom* 
pleted what the Roman arms and the Roman laws had 
begun, and the spirit of British Womanhood had no le* 
serve force in itself to spare. Then came an infusion of 
new blood into the land, fortunately not of Latin Race, 
but of a good northern stock, that reverenced woman 
still. Speaking of that stock in eariier times, Tacitus 
(*'Germ." c. viii.) says, *'The women are the most revered 
witnesses of each man's conduct, and bis most liberal 
applaudeis. To their mothers and their wives they 
bring their wounds lor relief, who do not dread to eomiC 
or search out the gashes. The women also admintster 
food and encouragement to those who ate fighting." 
'* They even suppose somewhat of sanctity and presdeaoe 
to ht inherent in the female sex, and, thetefore, neither 
despise their counsels nor disregard their responses. We 
have beheMi in the reign of Veqmiani Veledat long 
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8 British Fnewovun. 

r e Tcr en ccd by many as a deity. Aurima, moreover, and 
several others, were formerly held in similar veneration, 
but not with a similar flattery, nor %a though they had 
been goddesses (e. xviti). Almost alone among bar- 
barians they are content with one wife. . • . The wife 
does not bring a dower to the husband, but the husband 
Co the wife. • • . Lest the woman should think herself to 
stand apart from aspirations after noble deeds, and from 
the perils of war, she is reminded by the ceremony which 
inaugurate marriage (in which she is handed a spear) 
that she is her husband's partner in toil and danger, 
destined to suffer and to dare with him alike in peace 
and in war. . . ."" '* She must live and die with the feel- 
ing that she is receiving what she must hand down lo her 
children, neither tarnished, nor depreciated, what future 
daughters-in-law may receive, and may so pass on to her 
grandchildren" (c. xix). •'Thus with their virtue pro- 
tected, they live uncorrupted by the alluremenU irf public 
shows or the stimulant of feastings. Clandestine corre- 
spondence is equally unknown to men and women. 
The young men marry late, and their vigour is unim- 
paired. Nor are the maidens hurried into marriage. 
Well-matched and vigorous they wed, and the oflspring 
reproduce the strength of their parenU** (Church's 
Tnnsbtion). 

These racial peculiarities also marked the early Saxon 
invaders, though there were no foreign witnesses to note 
them with surprise. The native writers took them too 
vnucb as a scatter of courM to consider th^m worth 
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noting. It is only indirectly that we can glean the state 
of affairs from public records. Samuel Heywood, in his 
" Ranks of the People among the Anglo-Saxons,** says 
(p. a), " The word Cwen * originally signified a wife in 
general, but was by custom converted into a title for the 
wife of a king. ... It was customary for Saxon 
monarchs to hold their courts with great solemnity three 
times a year. The Queen Consort, at these assemblies, 
wore her crown also, and was seated on a throne near 
the King. When an assembly of the nobles met at 
Winchester to adjust the complaints of the secular 
clergy against St Dunstan, the King presided, having his 
Queen seated by his side ("Eadmer de Viu St. Dunstan,"* 
a Aug. Sacra., 319). . • ." 

" The Queen Consort had her separate household and 
attendants. • .** *' It is highly probable that in ancient 
as well as modem times the Queen Consort was con- 
sidered 9% feme $oie in all legal proceedings. Sir Edward 
Coke being called on to prove that this was the common 
law before the Conquest, produced a charter made by 
Ethelswurth, Queen of the Mercians, in the lifetime of 
her husband, giving away the lands in her own power, 
her husband being only an attesting witnesSi We find 
Queens Consort acting in all other respects as femei 
9oie$ in tenure, management, and alienation of real pro- 

* ** Cwen ** oneimlly Meant a wife, Imt it also mciiit a e^mpmrnm 
er peer, hence la old French Ilittnrics we eee it aecd Imtcnil of 
CooBt, as ** ThiUnt C went de Chflni|Micoe. " In a roll In the Tower 
of London, Simon de Moollbrt ii called ** Qncw nf Leyccttcf * v 
(SeMen't •* Trtks of Hononr *> 
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pertj. Emma, Ethelred's Queen, gave a munificent grant 
to St Swiihins, Winchester. Alsirythe, the Queen of 
King Alfred, began to erect a house for nuns at Win- 
chester, finished by her son Edward. Queens attested 
their husband's grants, and recorded their assents to acU 
done and engagements made. Queens Dowager were 
also present, and subscribed their names to Royal grants 
as being content with them.** 

Though, of course, the Royal rank increased the 
woman's power, the law and custom for Queens was but 
the reflex of the common law and custom of the time 
for all women. Selden says, *' Ladies of birth and 
quality sat in the Saxon Witenagemot,*' and Gurdon, in 
his "Antiquities of Parliament," vol. i., p. 164, adds, 
••Wightred, the next Saxon legislator, summoned his 
Witas to the Witenagemot at Beighamstead, where his 
laws were made with the advice and consent of his 
Witai (which is a gmend term for the nobilityX for the 
laws were signed by the King, Werburg his Queen, the 
Bishops, Abbots, Abbesses, and the Tt%i of the Wius** (m 
« Sax. Chron.,* 48). In Spelman's '^Concilia BriUnnica,'' 
p. 190, we find also that Wightred's council at Beconceld 
(694) included women, for the Queen and Abbesses 
signed the decisions along with the King and the Abbots 
(p. 192). The charter to Eabba the Abbess is granted by 
Wightred and his Queen (p. 4S6). 

The charter to Glastonbury is signed, after the name 
of the Khig, <<Ego Eilfgiva ejusdem Regis Mater cum 
IpiQdio conaenai''(p. 533). In the *' Diploma Comiii, 
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Regis Angliae,*' after the King's name, ''Ego Emma 
Regina signo cnicis confirmo.** 

The second charter of Edward the Confessor to St. 
Peter's at Westminster contains not onty the signature of 
the sainted King, but '* Ego Editha Regina huic dona- 
tion! Rf gi« consentiens subscripsi ** (p. 63 1). And at the 
council summoned to consider the Bull of Nicholas the 
Pope to Edward the Confessor, after the King, signs 
'' Ego Edgida Regina omni alacritate mentis hoc corro- 
boravi." The different expressions used, show that the 
signatures were no mere accident, no vapid formality. 

In the council held to grant privileges to the Church 
'' prsesentibos etiam clarissimis Abbattissis, hoc est, 
Hcrmchilda, Truinberga and Ataba reverenda, ut sub- 
scriberenl rogavt " (p. 198). 

''King Edgar's charter to the Abbey of Crowland 
(961) was signed with the consent of the nobles and 
abbesses, for many Abbesses were formerly summoned to 
Parliament" (Plowden's "Jura Anglorum," p. 384. 
Also William Camden's "Antiquity of Parliament "). 

"Ego iCIfrith Regina" signs the Charter that the 
King of Mercia grants to the Abbey of Worcester. 
" Ethelswith Regina " subscribes with Burghred, King of 
Mercia or Mercland, in the Register of Worcester. 

Edward the Confessor's charter to Agelwm is con- 
firmed by his wife, " Ego Edgtth Regina consentia** 

So in a charter of King Knut to St. Edmundesbury, 
his wife, Alfgwa, signs, " Ego Alfgifa Regina "^ (Selden's 
'* Titles of Honour"). 
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There htd been amid the Saxons, Queens Rr gnant as 
well as Queens Consort. William of Malmesbury writes 
in admiration of Sexburi;a, the Queen Dowager of Cen- 
waich, King of the West Saxons, 673, a.d., ''that there 
was not wanting to this woman a great spirit to discharge 
the duties of the kingdom. She levied new armies, kept 
the old ones to dutf, governed her subjects with clemency, 
kept her enemies quiet with threats, in a word, did every* 
thing at that rate that there was no other diflerence 
between her and any King in management except her 
sex ** («* Malmesb. Gest. Reg.,** b. i.). Ethelfleda, too, the 
daughter of the great Alfred, called the Lady of Mercia, 
ruled that kingdom after the death of her father and her 
husband for eight years, and completed the work that 
her great father had begun in finally defeating and sub- 
jugating the intruding DaneSi Women landowners sat 
in the Shire Gemote, or held Motes of their own ; women 
Burgesses were present at Folkmotcs, or at Revemotes.- 
In short, the privileges of women in the Saxon times were 
neariy equal to those they held in British times. 

TheAbbessHildapresidedoverthemonasteryatStrenes- 
balh, Whitby, where was a man's wing, and a woman's wing, 
the church coming between them. Among her disciples 
were educated many learned bishops. An ecclesiastical 
synod met at her abbey (664X at which she presided, that 
the calm of her presence and the influence of her control 
might soothe excitement on the vexed questions of the 
day, chiefly those regarding Easter. There were delegates 
frpn Rome^ from the Scot% from the Angles, and the 
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Britons (m< lib. 3, c xxv., and lib. 4t c. xxiii.9 van^ 
Also Spelman's "" Concilia ** (p. 145) describes • Synodis 
Pharensis rogatu Hilde illic Abbatissae celebratse." The 
earliest British writer still exUnt, Gildas of Alcluid (now 
Dumbarton), reports this fact without comment or aur- 
prise. Spelman preserves also (p. aos) ''Epistota 
Johannis Pa. Vll.,'' to " Ethelredum Regem Merdonifli.'* 
"Episcopus suo more obnitentibus beatissiroa virgo 
Elfleda soror AUridi, Abbattissa post Hildam de Strenet- 
halh, terminum negotio fixit dicens Dimiuua ambagibua 
testamentum fratris mei, cui pnesens interfui, profero,** 
etc Other women held similar positions in England, 
as well as St. Bridget of the Abbey of Kildare in Ireland. 
The Norman invaders swept like a whirlwind over 
old institutions, yet some of the strongest stood firm. 
They were, after all, of the same Church, and Church 
and Cloister preserved the records of Saxon liberties, and 
the customs of Saxon times. The clerical and by 
powers of many Abbesses were handed down unimpaired 
to their successors in Norman times. The conquest was 
not one of extermination but of superposition. The 
great mass of the ptoplt remained Saxon in heart The 
Normans were, too, of a kindred race, though they had 
come from a long sojourn in a land where language, 
thought, and custom had become Latinised, a land that 
already held the principles of the Silic Law. William 
promised to respect the laws of the country, but there la 
no appeal against a conqueror's will, or a aoidier'a 
sword. 
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Tne Ian Js they irrested from the Saxons^ the Noniuns 
held of the King by Feudal Tenure or by Military Service. 
Their laws, customsiand language dominated the Saxons, 
as did their swords. But only for a time. The struggles 
with France formed, through a common antagonism, a 
united nation of the varying races in the island. To 
complete the union, the nation went back to the 
language of the Saxons, and, when opportunity for 
freedom called, went back to their old laws as a basis of 
the new. That women suffered more than men did 
from the Norman invasion might only have been expected 
But that they did not do so nearly to the extent that it 
is commonly supposed, can be proved by reference to 
competent authorities, by whom the limitations of their 
privileges are shown to proceed on definite and com* 
p r eh en si ble lines. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB MODERN BASIS OF PRIVILEGE. 

" All rights Arise out of justice. • . • Justice is a eomtftnt «nd 

* pcrpetMl will to ftward to eiich his right. • • • JoHsprvdcnce b tiM 

knowledge of divine nnd haman ihinp, ilie science of what bjwt 

and unjttftt.**— BtACTOit. Da Lbgibus AHGLi;K.<-"Of acqoiriof 

tlic dominion of thingi.**— TVnip. //en. ///• 

The relation between property and privilege has been 
the determining principle in Constitutional Evolution, and 
the distinction between the sexes in the matter of Pro- 
perty has been the radical cause of the distinction between 
them in regard to Privilege. It is necessary to trace this. 
The custom of Military Tenure made male heirs more 
valuable to the Crown than female heirs, inasmuch as 
personal service was more effective and reliable than re* 
presentative service; and, therefore, in early Norman 
days, when all lands lay in the King's gift, he was eager to 
confirm each succeeding son of the last owner in his pos- 
sessions, before any of the daughters. But the prin* 
ctples of justice, the customs of the land, and the springs 
of human nature, combined in opposition to a further 
exercise of the Royal will, so that M the daughten sue* 
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ceedcd before any of the collateral heirs, before uncle» 
cousin^ or nephew. Husbands and fathers would not 
have risked their lives freely in the King's wars, if they 
knew that wives and daughters were to lose their estates, 
at the same time as they lost the protection of their strong 
right arms. A survival of Saxon opinion strangely affected 
further the position of daughters, when the chaos of 
custom took form in law. An eldest-born son could 
inherit to the detriment of his younger brothers, following 
the Norman custom of primogeniture, but the eldest-bom 
daughter held no privilege over her younger sisters, who 
were all tnhparttMrt with her as regarded the inheriuncei 
in the manner that children of both sexes inherited 
among the Saxons, and among the representatives of the 
Saxons, the free men of Kent An indivisible inheriUnce, 
tuch as a title, fell in abeyance among daughters until 
dedded by the selection of the Crown, though it was 
generally granted to the eldest daughter, [i.] Unless a 
woman, therefore, was an only child, she did not succeed 
to the entire advantages of " the heir,** but as only child, 
and sole heiress, she inherited to the full the rights and 
privileges of her father, brother, or ancestor. Sex-ln- 
itself did not di^wdifff a woman from anything. There 
was no excusing a woman a duty, and cwuepuniip no deny- 
ing her a privilege. " Euoin de srrvi<ie regi$ lyeth not 
wheie the party is a woman " (Slatutes 33, Ed. I.). The 
only advantage granted her, that of ''sending a deputy," 
abe was allowed in common with men, frail or infinui or 
over the tge of bearing arms. 
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The Feudal System has been credited with limiting 
Personality and Privilege to males ; therefore it startles 
some students of history to find that it was only on the 
extinction of the Feudal System, and the translation of 
service-payments into money-payments, that women lost 
the definite place assigned to them. Women's rights 
came second in Feudal Times, because they had to be 
protected by men's swords ; women's rights came nowhere 
in later times, when freedom towards property would 
have made them able to protect themselves* The en* 
aoachments naturally took place fint in regard to 
married womea In ancient times even a married 
woman could be " free," both as an inheritor and as an 
earner. In the very highest ranks she remained so. She 
was free to contract, to sign, to seal, to act as a /mm aotc 
On her marriage she conferred her title on her husband, 
as men did theira upon their wives. The lands were held 
in common. The responsibilities she could not under- 
take herself, he fulfilled as her represenUtive. When 
she died he lost his representative character ; his tenure 
of her Unds was only " by courtesy," and that only if he 
had a child by her ; if not, they reverted at her death to 
the donor. (Jbs "Sututes of Realm," vol i., p. sao.) 
But a widow also could hold her husband's lands under 
certain conditions, either by her marriage settlement, her 
husband's will, the King's gift, or ** the courtesy of Eng- 
land." Many examples of widows doing so are given 
later. Even where there were heirs, and her husband . 
died intestate, a widow had % legal right to the third part 
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of her husband's property. In Kent the bad a right to 
the half till she married again, as a man held the half of 
4iis wife's property till he married again. (5ee "The 
Customal of KenfO 

The Laws of Chivalry refined the Upper Classes, in- 
culcating Truth, Loyalty, Chastity, Courtesy, Liberality, 
Reverence for Women and Generosity to the Weak. Dut 
the real foundation of Privil^e in Chivalric times was 
practically Strength, Courage and Success among men, 
Beauty, Grace and Honour among women. These quali- 
ties being temporary, were not synonymous with Justice. 
The position of Divinity is an unstable one, depending 
on the attitude of the worshippers. When Chivalry 
Csided out of men's hearts, women felt that the outer 
shell of custom meant little. It only set them on the 
shelf. 

A tone of Chivjlry affected the hearts of the traders 
and manufacturers of Chivalric Times, a tone healthier, 
because more founded on justice and equality. There 
was even then a confusion of ideas between return-value 
of hbour abroad, and labour at home; but there was 
no confusion about the return-values of similar labour 
performed by men or by women. Women were equal in 
all social guilds, and trading women were equal in trad- 
ing guilds. 

The notion that partnership in toil could justify the 
assumption of the whole proceeds of the common 
labours to the use and will of one of the partners did 
not dawn on the simpler minds of our ancestors. It 
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look centuries of mistranslations of the first principles 
of government to let this partial idea develop into its 
modern complexity. In Prynne's " Fundamental Righu 
of English Freemen," p. 3, art. 7, we read, "That it is 
the ancient and undoubted right of every freeman that 
he hath. a full and absolute propriety in his goods and 
esute. And that no taxes, Uillagcs, loans, lienevolences, 
or other charge ought to be commanded, imposed, or 
levied by the King or his ministera, without tommm con- 
sent by Act of Parliament" In order that husbands 
might have this absolute proprietary right over the whole 
of the common property, it was gradually extinguished 
among wives ; and the second right for them naturally 
lapsed in consequence of the other. The absorption of 
a married woman's property by her husband developed 
for her a massive code of legal restrictions, and a stem 
doctrine of civil dis.ibilities. She was dissociated first 
from property, thence from privilege, finally she became 
property. ITiis was but the natural outcome of the non- 
recognition of her Personal and Proprietary Rights. In 
any history, therefore, of British Freewomen, we must 
practically follow legal precedent, in assuming the non- 
existence of the /f AM amvcrtf. 

Through the different principles of inheriunce, there 
have always been fewer heiresses than heira ; through the 
success of the various methods of protecting male pro- 
fessional and trade industries against female competition, 
there have always been fewer female owners of earned 
property; through the lower rate of women's wages^ 
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and various caases tending to disable single iromen 
even In the retention of properly, these owners re- 
presented smaller incomes than did men of their 
own class. 

Representative Freewomen, therefore, have always been 
in a small minority. The dominance of a Umporary 
majority sends a minority into the Opposition ; in which 
eiile it lays plans for future action, when in the see-saw of 
political change tU turn comes to rise again. The 
majority has always to consider the minority In its 
calculations and actions. But a permanent majtn-ity, 
consciously or unconsciously, labours to oust ^ permanent 
minority from recognised and recognisable existence 
even as an Opposition. By o/wwys being able to over- 
bear opinion, it makes the expression of opinion futile. 
Either it is concordai\t and unnecessary, or discordant 
and inoperative. The expression of either becomes a 
waste of time, and is soon denied. And thus women 
have been ousted by degrees from the building up of 
the superstructure of the English Constitution, in whose 
foundations they had been considered. The privilege of 
British Freewomen remained a recognised quantity for 
ages, lliough that quantity became * small by degrees 
and beautifully less,** it was not finally annihilated till 
the heart of the nineteenth century. 

The process of diminution was hastened in periods of 
spasmodic activity through association of principles that 
should have worked in the opposite direction, had the 
principles been und.rstood and applied in their purity. 
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No doctrine is more antagonistic to the spirit and 
teaching of Christ than that of the subjection of women, 
and yet, though the change from the Druidic religion to 
the worship of Odin aflccted them but slightly, the 
changes within the Christian Creed mark epochs in their 
gradual enthralment; as, for instance, the nxlaenth 
century Reformation and the seventeenth century Re- 
vival On the Suppression of the Monasteries, Abbots 
and Abbesses were alike extinguished. But the power 
and privilege of the Abbot in the House of P^crs u in 
the Church, survived in the Bishop. The extinction of 
the Abbess, without successor either in Church or State, 
took away finally the right of one class of representative 
women to sit In the Upper House. The supptcssion of 
the Social and Religious Guilds founded and supported by 
women in common with men, f/kxt a seeming reason 
for later exclusion of Freewomen from trade guildi. 

The loudest Puritan cry of the seventeenth century 
was, it is true^ * No Bishop;" but the practical work 
PuriUnism was really allowed to do in politics was to 
make the representation of women in the Lower Housa 
theoretically impossible 

As antagonistic to the doctrine of the subjection of 
women are the Principles of Liberty. How can men be- 
come truly free that ignore, for others, the liberties founded 
on the same reasonings by which they enfranchised them- 
selves ? Yet every great em in the Evolution of ao<alled 
Poptdmr LibeHy has been marked by contcmpocary restric- 
tions of Feminine Freedom. Hence, in the seventeenth 
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century, when heiediUry serfdom was finally abolished, and 
when slavery, by purchase, became impossible in Britain, 
we first find the doctrine promulgated (hat tended to dis- 
franchise women. When outbursts of fervid eloquence 
on '* Liberty " were preparing the nation to lay out its 
millions in enfranchising even its colonial slives, in 1832, 
the disfranchisement of women was effected by the use 
of a single statutory word. When, on the 39th of June, 
1867, William Lloyd Garrison, the champion of Negro 
Emancipation, was receiving an ovation at St James' 
Hallf men were discussing in St. Stephen's whether to 
give.women political existence or not Though the single 
excluding word was erased from the statute book, the 
House and the Courts of I^w next year determined that 
its spirit lingered there. When a new extension of the 
Suffrage took place in 1884, the claims of women were 
again disallowed. The new rights of men emphasised 
more strongly the old wrongs of women. A lowered 
qualification for the Franchise protected property, not only 
inherited or earned, but that which was only in the process 
of earning. This privilege of pros|)ective property in- 
creased the opportunities of earning enormously. But 
only when its possession was vested in a man. Women's 
possession of property, more difficult to acquire through 
laws of nature, custom, inheritance, marriage, and the 
protectioA of male industries, was further rendered less 
stable by their exclusion from the faintest voice in deter- 
mining laws, taxation, and home and foreign policy. 
The progress of education has enriched public Ideas, hu 
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altered the Content of public Conscience, has facilitated 
public discussion of facts and theories. The rdations of 
represenution to taxation are assailed. New bases of 
privilege are being proposed. There are those who hold 
that Property is no sound foundation on which to build a 
Constitution. Some would put in its place the notion of 
Justice, which others name the right of the Individual. 
But those who accept this are divided into two great 
classes, the first considering Justice in its own nature, and 
treating Individuals as the indivisible units to which 
Justice is to be applied, units not to be segregated by 
any test into groups receiving Justice or no Justice. The 
second class also considers Justice applicable to all 
individuals, but adds a rider, that, in their opinioni 
imIivtdwiU c«ii be mUp meueuline. Something in the 
construction of their minds permits them to hannonisei 
to their own satisfaction, two discordant ideas. Ma» 
culinity seems to them a natural basis of privilcfe— a 
solid foundation of Justice. 

Others hold the older doctrines in a modified fora^ 
believing that individuality without qualification of in- 
dividuals cannot provide a stable basis. If the idle and 
improvident, by mere force of numbers, are to dominate 
the industrious and the provident, the ends of justice 
would be defeated By property or industry tesU those 
are included who have interests to preserve. Those 
who help to support the State should have a voice in 
determining its action. . No one n excluded from Enfran- 
chisement thereby. A very moderate degree of industry 
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or siiocen will make it possible to any one to attain the 
franchise. A worthy incentive to labour is a moral good. 
Amidst these thinkers there are also two classes : those 
who consider that the rights of women in themselves, and 
in the property they inherit or acquire, are as important as 
those of men, and should be made as stable ; and those 
that, by combining two principles of Enfranchisement, 
make a logical cross division, importing the totally uncon- 
nected dividing principle of sex into the consideration of 
the rights of property. What is simply %njuMl^ when 
individuab are selected on the basis of sex, becomes 
both iilogieal and vty'tut when questions of sex are im- 
posed on those of property. Sex is an inseparable 
accident, and when accepted as the Basis of Justice, 
closes the question ; property is a separable accident, and 
most be considered upon different lines. The various 
objections to any simple, logical, homogeneous, and just 
arrangement of the Bases of Privilege, while depending on 
th« doctrine of sex, are worked out by two sulvsections of 
thioken upon different lines. One section says boldly, 
•• wben persons qualified by property are also qualified by 
mascolinity, we grant them privilege.'' The other section 
analyses the attributes of masculinity, and apply each as 
a sepamte test to the person qualified by property. 
••The physical force argument is the foundation of 
govemroentp most men are stronger than most women, 
therefore no women must interfere in government" 
Women would 'Vequire an improved understanding to vote 
feramcnbcr of Parliament* ''Women cannot undersUnd 
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mathematics, nor master the classics,"and when they proved 
they could, the principle was sent back further into state- 
ments that ^* their brains were not heavy enough," '* their 
moral force not strong enough." "Women have not written 
Shakespeare, composed Beethoven, painted Raphael, 
built St. Peter's." The understanding of proportional 
representation, and the far-reaching economic results of 
bi-metallism, have been seriously proposed as tests for 
women. But have the whole scries, or aajf om ^ ikm^ 
ever been applied to the mere male electors of the realm } 
When pressed hard on this point, these objectors, in their 
confusion, fall back upon precedent and on authority to 
prove that to be legal which they cannot prove to be 
JMsi or reaiOfuMt* It is no argument in favour of any- 
thing that ii koi 6fea, or else reformation would be 
impossible. But when the sole argument against its 
being is that it ka$ moi been, the consideration of Legality 
and of Precedent becomes a necessity to the advocates of 
Justice. Many mistakes have been taken for Csicts, many 
fallacious arguments based upon erroneous piemites. A 
Review of the History of Women that have hitherto ever 
exercised any privilege is necessary for generalisations to 
be based thereon. For by this process we may unite the 
followers of Legality and Precedent with the worshippers 
of Justice and Equality, and the union of the two ibice% 
like those of the sun and moon upon the sea, nay raise 
the high "tide in the affairs of women that leads on to 
fortune." 
• The Review is encouraging in two aapectsi In the 
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light of the modern doctrine of Heredity, we see that 
our Ctf^way ancestors held opinions to which we may 
hope that our successors may yet rewri; and from 
Ancient History we find that a recognition of the exist- 
ence of women in the State, far from being novel or re- 
volutionary, would only be the fulfilling of the funda- 
mental principles of the English Constitution. 



1 



CHAPTER HI. 



ROYAL WOMBN. 



" The conntry protpen whea a woman mkt,** 

Im order to simplify and classify the mass of material 
at hand, it is advisable to take by their degree the ranks 
of women among the Anglo-Normans. Among the 
Queens, only because they precede in order of time and 
of number, we may lake first 

QuMns Oonsort — In Doomsday Book, Matilda^ the 
wife of the Conqueror, is entered as holding of the 
King, many lands forfeited by the Saxons. " She was 
made the feudal possessor of the lands of Beortric, Earl 
of Gloucester, hence the practice of settling the Lordship 
of Bristol on the Queen generally, prevailed for centuries. 
On her death in 1083, her lands went back to the King 
by feudal tenure. The Conqueror kept them in his own 
hands, meaning them for his and her youngest son Henry, 
who afterwards succeeded." (Seycr's ** Memoirs of 
Bristol,'' chap, iv., p. 318). Later queens had separate 
eslablishmentSi ofBcen and privy purse. **Th€ Aurum 
Reginiei or Queen's Gold, is distinguished from all other 
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debts and duties belonging to the Queen of this Realme. 
All other revenues proceed to her from the grace of the 
King, this by the common law . . , which groweth upon 
all lines paid to the King, licenses, charters, pardons, of 
which she receives one-tenth part. After her death the 
King recovers his right to hold this tenlh. This duty 
hath been enjoyed by the Queens from Eleanor, wife of 
Heniy 11. to Anne, second wife of Henry VIII." 
(Hakeweirs speech In Parliament on Aurum Reginae. 
Addit MSS., Brit Mus. 25, 255.) 

Even to our own days Queens Consort have had the 
privilege of acting %&ftnu% $oUt. But in early times they 
exercised considerably more power in the Slate than we 
realise to-day. They sat in the Councils, even in the pres- 
ence of the Kings, and gave their consent to measures along 
with Kings and Nobles. "The Queen-wife of England also 
superscribed her name over their warrants or letters of 
public direction or command, although in the time of 
Henry VIII. the fashion was that the queens wrote their 
names over the left side of the first line of such warrants, 
and not over them as the Kinge do " (Selden's "Titles of 
Honour "T. But as many of the Queens Consort, though 
thus entitled to be ranked among "Freewomen," were 
not of native extraction; we do not dwell upon all their 
privileges, preferring to hasten on to those that in- 
dubitably were British Freewomen. 

QmtM IsfBMit— *The first critical moment in the 
History of Queens Regnant occurs at the death of 
Henry I., who had, as he considered, arranged satis* 
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factorily for the succession of his daughter Matilda. 
His attempt proved that the French Salic Law had not 
been made hiw in England. A quaint account of his 
proceeding occurs in the * Lives of the Berkeleys,** 
published by the Gloucester Archaeological Society, 1835, 
p. 2. ''King Harri the first, third sonne of King 
William the Conqueror, had issue remaining one daughter 
named Maude ... the sayd King Harri send for his 
foresayd daughter Maude the Emparice into England, 
and in open Paritament declared and ordeyned her to 
bee his eire. To whom then and there were sworen all 
the lordes of England, and made unto her sewte, ad- 
niiltingc her for his eire. Amongs whom principally and 
first was sworen Stephen Earle of Boleyn, nevowe of the 
sayd King Harri the first* But u Sclden says, ••! do 
very well know, that our perjured barons, when they 
resolved to exclude Queen Maud from the English 
throne, made this shameful pretence, ' that it woold be 
a shame for so many nobles to be subject to one 
woman.' And yet you shall not read, that the Iceni, 
our Essex men got any shame by that Boadicea, whon 
Gildas terms a lioness" (Janus Anglomm). The 
same author, in noting the bws made by various kings, 
enters the retgn of Stephen as that of an unrighteous 
king who had no time to make laws for the protection 
of the kingdom, because he had to fight in defence of 
his own unjust claim. *'In ir36 Henry of England 
died, and Ste|»hen Eari of Boulogne succeeded. At 
Mass on the Day of his Coronation, by some nisUke, 
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the peace of God was forgotten to be pronounced on the 
people* (** Antiquitates/' Camden). Prynne calU him 
"the perjured usurping King Stephen.** The general 
uncertainty of the succession is betokened in the struggle. 
Very probably had there not been a Stephen to stir up 
the nobleSi the country might have rested peaceably 
tinder the rule of Matilda, 

It seems strange Chat the oldest Charters of the 
express Creation of the title of Comes (Count or 
Earl) are those of Queen Maud, who first created 
the Earldom of Essex and the Earldom of Here- 
ford. To Aubrey de Vcre also she granted the Earldom 
of Cambridge, or another title if he preferred it, and hd 
chose the Earldom of Oxford. A struggle like the Wars 
of the Roses was closed by the death of Stephen and 
the peaceable succession of Matilda's son, Henry H. 

Another lady of the family was supplanted by the 
proverbially '* cruel uncle.** King John in laoa made 
prisoners of his nephew, Arthur, Duke of Brittany, and 
the Princess Eleanor, his sister, called ''The Beauty of 
Brittany.** Arthur is supposed to have been murdered 
by his uncles and Eleanor was confined for forty years 
in Bristol Castle. A true daughter of Constance, she is 
said to have possessed a high and invincible spirit, and to 
have constantly insisted on her right to the throne, 
which was probably the reason that she spent her life in 
captivity. \Stt the close Rolls of the Tower of London, 
and the Introduction xxxv.) 

But the second real crisis was that which closed the 
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Wars of the Roses. Another Stephen appeared in 
Henry VII., who, fortunately for the people, simplified 
matters by marrying Elizabeth of York, the rightful heir. 
Jealous in the extreme of his wife's prerogative, he used 
his high hand as the conqueror of Richard and the 
Kingdom, delayed her coronation as long as he dared, 
ignored her in his councils, and magnified his relation 
as husband, to the extinction of her glory as Queen. 

Henry VHI. enjoyed to the full the advantage of an un- 
disputed succession. He restricted the rights of Queens 
Consort, as his father had ignored the rights of Queens 
Regnant A strange Nemesis followed, foretold in the 
so called prophecies of Meriin. 1*hat these really were 
talked of, before the events occurred, can be proved 
by MBS. among the uncalendarcd pa|)en temp. Henry 
Vni. Public Record Office. There is in full " the Ex- 
amination of John Ryan of St Botolphs, Fruiterer, 
concerning discourses which he heard at the Bell 
on Tower Hill, Prophecies of Meriin, that there never 
agam would be King crowned of England after 
the King's son Prince Edward, sand August, iSJ^** 
James V. of Scotland had sadly said on h» deathbed^ 
^ The Kingdom came with a lass, and it will go with 
a lass.* So was it to be in EngUnd. The pale sickly 
youth who succeeded, third of the Tudors, died without 
wife or child, and on the steps of the throne stood four 
royal women, whose lives form the most interesting 
period of national history. Each of them had a special 
claim. Mary, pronounced illegitimate by the Protestant 
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party, and bj statute of Parliament, inherited through 
her father's i»M alone; Elizabeth, pronounced 'il* 
legitimate by the Catholic party, and by a similar statute, 
stood second in that will ; Mary, Queen of Scotland and 
of France, showed flawless descent from Margaret, the 
elder sister of Henry VIIL; and Lady Jane Grey 
proved like flawless descent from Mary, Henry's younger 
sister. 

Henry, a despot even *' by hb dead hand,** had, failing 
Edward, left the crown to Mary, then to Elizabeth, then 
to Lady Jane Grey. Edward VL-, not a minor by the 
laws of England that allowed Government to commence 
at fourteen years, considered both his sisters illegitimate 
under his father's statutes, preferring oif the two 
Elizabeth's claim. But for the peace of the kingdom he 
left by will the crown to Lady Jane Grey, ignoring, as 
his fiilher had done, the prior claims of Mary, Queen of 
Scotland and of France. The results of the complica- 
tion are too well known to be here rehearsed. 

The first act of Mary was to establish her own legiti* 
roacy, the honour of her mother, and the power of the 
Pope; her second was to establish the office of Queen 
Regnant " by Statute to be so clear that none but the 
malitiotts and ignorant could be induced and persuaded 
ttnto this Error and Folly to think that her Highness 
coolde DC should have enjoye and use such like Royal 
Authoritie • • nor doo ne execute and use all things 
coffccmiog the Statute (in which only the name of the 
King was expressed) as the Kinges of this Realme, her 
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most noble Progenitoun have heretofore doon, used and 
exercised " (i Mar., c iii.) 

Both she and her sister, at their coronations, were 
girt with the sword of Sute, and invested with the 
spur) of knighthood, to show that they were military 
as well as civil rulers. Fortunately for her country, 
and for herself, Elizabeth lived and died a maiden 
Queen. The bitter consequences of her sister's Spanish 
alliance taught her the importance of independence 
as a ruler. Whatever we may individually think of 
her character, all must allow her reign to have been in 
every way the most brilliant in the history of our coun- 
try, only equalled in our own times by that of a Matron 
Queen, who has held the reins of Government in her own 
hand and whose husband came to the land but as Prince 
Consort. Queen Anne's reign is also worthy of note^ 
and can bear comparison with that of roost KingSi 
for its military successes, and its literary activities. 

Queens Begonk—Selden argues against Bodin of 
Anjou, who upheld the Salic Law, ''are not discretion 
and strength, courage, and the arts of Government roors 
to be desired and required in those who have the tuition 
of kings in their minority, than in the kings themselves 
till they are come of age ? " He considers the French 
use of Queens as RegeiMs to be destructive of their own 
theories. 

Queens as Regent-Tutors of young kings have not held 
the same position in England as they did in France or ia 
Scotland But as governing Regents and Viceroys they 
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have often done good scrTicc William of Normandy 
more than once left the country In charge of hts Quecm 
Richard I., by commission, appointed his mother, 
Eleanor, to be Regent of the Kingdom in his absence, 
and wrote to her to find the money for his ransom when 
imprisoned abroad. She sat as Judge in the Curia Regis, 
Uking her seat on the King's Bench by right of her 
office. She granted concessions to the inhabiunts of 
Oleron (to women as to men) even down to the reign of 
John (i John ; h€ " Rymer's Fcedera-). Edward III. 
found his Queen Philippa a Queen Regent worthy of 
himself. Henry V. appointed his mother as Regent in 
his absence, and even Henry VIIL, when he went 
abroad oo his last French War, left his Queen, Catherine 
Parr, Governor of the Kingdom. I have gone through 
their correspondence in the Public Record Office, and it 
bean ample testimony to her capability and his trust in 
her judgment. In "Olive versus Ingram,* i73a» «t » 
noted, *• Queen Caroline was once appointed Regentor 
of the Kingdom.** 

It was with little less than Vice Regal splendour and 
power that Joan, Dowager Countess of Pembroke, 
ruled the PaUtinate for nine years in the reign of 
Edward I.; or Isabel de Burgo in that of Edward IL, 
or Agnes de Hastings in that of Edward HI. ; ruling in 
the stead of their sons until the youths attained majority 
at the age of twenty-one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOBLEWOMBK. 

*• NoblesM ObUcc.** 

In Selden's * Titles of Honour,** iii., 890, he says, *' Of 
feminine titles some are immediately created in wonien, 
some are communicated by their husbands, others are 
transmitted to them from their ancestors, and some also 
are given them as consequents only of the dignity of 
their husbands and parents." Of " immediate creation ** 
he gives the example of Margaret, Countess of Norfolk, 
created by Richard II. Duchess of Norfolk, wherein the 
investiture is mentioned by the patent to be by putting 
on her the cap of honour "^ recompcnsatio meriiorum." 
Henry VIII. created Anne Boleyn Marchioness of 
Pembroke. James I. aeated Lady Mary CompCon tlie 
Countess of Buckingham in her husband's lifetime^ with* 
out permitting him to share the honour. He also 
created Ijidy Finch, first Viscountess of Maidstone, and 
afterwards Countess of Winchilsea. Umttiqg taheritance 
to heirs of her body. 
Anne Bayniqg, wife of James Murray, was created 
35 
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Viscountess Bayning of Foxley in 1674. Several titles 
have been gianted for discreditable causes, too few for 
" recompensatio meritorum/ Men that were merely 
rich have been made peers. Women that have been 
truly noble have not been made Noble by Letters Patent* 
The Baroness Burdett Coutts is the only modern 
eiample I can recal. 

The titles that women received from their husbands 
were doubtleu intended more as an honour to their 
husbands than to themselves, though they carried, at 
times, considerable privileges along with them. They 
bore them as widows until their death, sometimes with 
the full honours and powers their husbands had t>ome. 

There aie some curious cases of titles being auirpud. 
Randol, Earl of Chester and Lincoln, granted the Earl- 
dom of Lincoln to his sister, the Lady Hawise de 
Quency. She afterwards granted the title to John de 
Lacy, who had married her daughter Margaret, a grant 
confirmed by the King in a charter, limiting the inherit- 
ance to the hein of Margaret 

I have already noted the two limitations of a daughter's 
inheritance of property. The same affected titles. But 
having inherited, she became endowed with every privilege 
to the full ; and every duty was exacted of her to the 
utmost 

WoBMi paid Homaffe.— In spite of many careless 
remarks to the contrary, women paid homage. ^ John, 
bdr of the Deveitux, died under age ; his sister JoiuiCt 
making proof of her age, and doing her homage^ had 
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Livery of the Lands of her InheriUncc *• (a RIc II., Dug- 
dale, 117). 

The summons to Ladies as well u to Lords for aids 
to the King was ^ de fide et homagia** 

It is true that at some periods widows did not pay 
Homage for the lands of their deceased husbands ; but 
neither then did men pay Homage for the lands of their 
deceased wives, holding only by "the Courtesy of 
England." "Because if Homage be given, it might 
never return to the lawful heir *" ("Statutes of the Realm, 
Lands held by Courtesy,** vol. i., p. a so). 

Baeeired Honiafa.~Many examples are given in the 
"Rotuli Hundredonim,'* "TesUde NcviP and "Kirkby's 
Inquest** Isabella and Idonea de Veteripont insisted 
on Fealty and Homage from the inhabiunu of Appleby. 
4 Edward I., as did Anne GifTord later (Nicholson*s 
" History of Westmorehmd," v. 2). One curious dis- 
tinction comes in here between the sexes, as a result of 
the system of cnpartenf^ among sisters. A brother might 
pay Homage to his brother, but not a sister to her sister. 
The sutute of so Henry IIL (1J36) enacted that 'the 
law regarding sisters, co-heirs, be used for Ireland u in 
Engbmd, that the eldest sister only pay Homage to the 
Overlord or to the King in her own name and that of 
her sisters, but that the sisters do raot pay Homage to 
the sister for that would be to make her Seigneoress over 
the other sisters ** (Rot. Pari., to Henry IIL). 

Iher Maid koM Oovli Baim.— A petition, 16 Richard 
II.tappears, praying that no Liegeman sbouM be r^mpdUd 
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to appear at the Courts and Councils of (he Lord or of 
the Lady to reply for his freehold. 
In Rot Hundred, Edward L, many women were 
' entered as holding Courts of Frank-pledge and Assizes of 
Bread and Ale, and as having a Gallows in their Juris- 
diction, as Johanna de Huntingfeud held view of Frank- 
pledge in the Hundred of Poppeworth, Canterbury, vol. 
<•» P- 53* Elena de la Zouche also, Agnes de Vescy, and 
Elena de Valtibus in Dorsetshire, the Countess of Ley- 
cester at Essedon in Buckinghamshire. (** Relation of 
Women to the Sute in past times." Helen Blackburn, 
AaiUmal Rtpiew, Nov., 1886.) 

The Countess Lucy kept her Courts at Spalding during 
the banishment of her first husband, Yvo de Taillebois. 
(Sdby's '^Genealogist,'' 1889, p. 70.) The Pipe Roll of 
31 Hen. L shows that she had agreed to pay the King 
too marks for the privilege of administering justice 
among her tenants (homines). 

In Anne Clifford's Diary, Harl. M.S., 6177, appears: 
" 1650. This time of my staying in Westmoreland, I 
employed myself in building and reparation at Skipton 
and Barden Towers, and in causing ye bounds to be 
ridden and my Courts kept in my sundry mannors in 
Craven • • • • 

** 1653. In the beginning of this year did I cause 
aeveral Courts to be kept in my name in divert of my 
aaannors in this Country.^ 

* 1659. And ye Aprill after, did I cause my old 
decayed Castle of Brough to be repaired, and also the 
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'lower called the Roman Tower in }e said Castle, and a 
Court-House for keeping of my Courts." 

There is preserved in Swansea a charter granted, 
a Edward HL, to Aliva, wife of John de Mowbray, of 
the land of Cower. It recites and confirms various pre* 
vious charters of the land of Cower, with the appurten- 
ances, and all mniifier of JurUdiciion9, and all Royal 
Liberties, and free customs which Gilbert de Clare the 
son of Richard de Clare theretofore Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford had, in his land of Glamorgan. (Report 
of Municipal Corporations, tSjSi P* 3^3) 

This practice seems to have long survived in modified 
forms. In same Report, p. 2850, regarding the Borough 
of Ruthin, " It was in evidence, and was indeed frankly 
admitted by the deputy-steward, that, upon impanelling 
the jury at the Borough Court I^et it is the uniform 
practice for some agent of the Lady of the Manor to ad- 
dress a letter, which is delivered to the foreman of the Jury 
in their retiring-room, recommending two persons as alder- 
men, who are invariably elected. As a part of this system, 
it was proved that in many instances the duties and fees 
payable on the admission of burgesses to their freedom 
had been defrayed by the Lady of the Manor ; and that 
the uncontrolled power of impanelling the Jury was left 
to her agent. The only answer furnished by the deputy 
steward was that he had taken for his guide the usage of 
the place, as pursued by his predecessors, without felc^ 
ence to charten, which had only of late years come under 
discussion.'* Also in page 9840^ regarding Rhuddlani 
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^ As far as aojr ruling body or corporation can be said to 
subsist in a borough thus circurostancedi the Lady of the 
Manor must be considered to elect that body ; for the 
Steward of the Court Leet is appointed by her during 
pleasure ; and he gives the constables a list of the per* 
sons who are to serve on the jury by whom the two 
bailiffsy the only subsisting officers of the corporatioui are 
chosen/ The Lady of the Manor there also paid the 
Constables. 

Htld \ff IDlitary Berrica.— There were 15 ladies sum- 
moned for military service against Wales "de fide et 
homagioy" in 5 Edward I., and again in 10 Edward L 
Among these were Devorgilla de Balliol, Agnes de Vescy, 
Dionysia de Monte Canisio» and Margaret de Ros. A writ 
was issued to Isabella de Ros, commanding her " in fide 
et homagio ** to send her service to the muster at Ports- 
mouth for the King's expedition to Gascony, t4th June, 
iaj4. Elena de Lucy was summoned from the county 
of Northampton '*to perform military service in parts be* 
yond the sea. Muster at London, 7th July, 25 Edward L** 
Joan Disney of Lincoln was summoned ''to perform 
military service against the Scots. Muster at London, 
yih July, 95 Edward L" These are but a few selected 
rrom many others that appear in Palgrave's Parlia- 
mentary Writs. It is true that a substitute might be 
tent by anyone, male or female^ with reasonable excuse. 
'* On 16th April, 1303, proclamation was made that all 
prelatea, persons of religion, women and persons who were 
mntt for military service, who were willing to commute 
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their service by fines, might appear befure the Barons of 
the Exchequer at York on t7ih May ensuing. Othe^ 
wise they, or their substitute*, must appear at the muster 
at Berwick on the 26th May." 

Palgrave's Parliamentary Writs give long lists of women 
holding castles, towns, and military feods in 9 Edward 
IL, and Harl. MS., 4219, in *' Hundreds, Civitates, 
Burgi, and Vill» in Comitatu Norfolk et IkmiM eor- 
undcm,'* gives many names of women. 

Margaret, widow of Lord Edmund Mortimer, was 
charged with providing one hundred men for the wars in 
Scotland out of her lands at Key and Warthenon. 
Dugdale's ** Peerage and Baronetage," vol. i., p. 173. 

In 3 Edward II. writs docketed **De summontcione 
servicii Regis " were issued to Abbots and Abbesses alike 
for military aid against the Scots, '* de fide et dilectione;* 
and to Nobles, Lords and Ladies alike in *'llde et 
homagio." On the t3th September following Domina 
Maria de Graham proffers the service of two knights' 
fees for all her lands in England, performed by four 
servants with four barded horses ; and many noble ladies 
offer equivalent service^ 

Joane Pbuitagenet, the Fair Maid of Kent, inherited 
from her brother the Earldom of Kent, and from her 
mother the Barony of Wake, by which she was styled 
the Lady of Wake. She married Sir Thomas de Hol- 
land, whoi through her, became Earl of Kent without 
creation. Her ion Thomas succeeded both. His widow 
Alicia died possessed of 27 manors held by direct feudal 
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or tnilitaiy tenure, beside many freeholds. i^Stt 'in- 
quisitions Post Mortem ^ \ 4 Henry IV.) 

They eonld be Knlfhts.— Not only in Romances, not 
only in Spenser's " Faery Queene/' but in books of 
Chiralryi we may see that women could be knights. 
Mary and Elizabeth were made knights before they were 
made Queens. Abergavenny Castle was held by knight's 
service. William, Baron Cantilupe, by marrying Eva, 
daughter and co-heir of Wilh'am, I^rd Braose, obtained 
the Castle and Lnnds. Her tomb in St. Mary's Church, 
Abergavenny, 1246, is of interest as being the earliest 
stone effigy of a woman known in England. Her 
daughter, Eva de Cantilupe, succeeded to the barony 
and the castle, and was a knight. Her tomb is the only 
instance known of the stone effigy of a woman adorned 
with the insignia of knighthood, 1247. In 1589, Edward 
Neville sued for the Barony against Mary, Lady Fane, as 
being entailed tn the Heir Male. His suit was refused. 
The Lord Chief Justice Popham determined "that there 
was no right at all in the Heir Male; the common 
Cuitoro of England doth wholly favour the Heir General 
• • • and Her Majesty would require to make a new 
creation to prefer the Heir Male to the Heir Female " 
(Sir Harris Nicolas' " Historic Peerages," p. 15). 

XabMited PabUe Oflca MM>eiated wiUi the Titte or 
> iopwtj. — The story of Ela of Salisbury illustrates the 
Tiews with which the early Normans regarded heiresses. 
She was bom In 1 188. Her father, the Earl of Salisbury, 
died 1196^ leaving her sole heir. She inherited both 
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title and lands before his three brothers. Her mother 
conveyed her away secretly to a castle in Normandy, to 
save her from possible dangers during her minority. An 
English knight, William Talbot, romantically undertook* 
as a troubadour, to discover her whereabouts, and, after 
two years, brought her back to England. King Richard 
betrothed her as a royal ward to. his half-brother, William 
Longesp^e, son of Fair Rosamund, who became, through 
her, Eari of Salisbury. At King John's coronation at 
Westminster, William, Earl of Salisbury, is noted as 
being present among the throng of nobility. {Stt '* Roger 
Hoveden.") He died 1226, leaving four sons and four 
daughters. Though besieged with suitors, Ela preferred 
a " free widowhood " to selecting another Earl Salisbury. 
When her son came of age he claimed investiture of the 
Earidom, but the King refused it judkinliitt^ by the 
advice of the Judges, and according to the dictates of 
Law. The Earldom and the government of the Castle 
of Sarum were vested in Ela, not in her dead 
husband. 

The oflee of Sheriff of Wiltshire, her right by inherit* 
ance, she exercised in person until 21 Hen. II., when, 
probably to facilitate her son's entrance into the Earidomi 
she rethed as Abbess to the Abbey of Lacock, founded 
by herself. Even then, howo'cr, the youth did not 
receive the title, and she survived both son and grandson^ 
The note to this Biography adds, ** Though the law of 
female descent, as applied to baronies by writ, has long 
ceased to govern the descent of earldoms, It certainly did 
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during the first centuries after the Nurman conquesr/' 
(Bowie's ** History of Lacock Abbey.") 

Isabella and Idonea de Veteripont, who afterwards 
married Roger de ClifTord, and Roger de Leyboum 
jointly held the office of High Sheriff of Westmorelaad, 
and insisted on the Burghers bringing their cases to them 
personally, 15 Ed. I. The office was held afterwards, 
also in person, during the reigns of the Stuarts, by the 
braire Anne de Cltflbrd, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, and Baroness of Westmoreland. In 
virtue of her office, she sat on the Bench of Justices in 
the Court of Assizes at Appleby. (Durnford and East'k 
"Term Reports," p. 397 ; Nicholson's "History of 
Westmoreland,** vol. ii., 11. so.) " As the King came out 
of Scotland, when he lay at York, there was a strifTe 
between my father and my Lord Burleigh, who was then 
President, who should carie the sword ; but it was ad- 
judged to my father's side, because it was his Office by 
Inheritance, and so it is lineally descended on me" 
(Anne Clifford's Diary, Harl. MSS« 6177). We may 
add here, though l>elonging properly to the following 
chapter, a parallel case : 

^ William Balderstone had two co-heiresses, Isabel and 
Jane. Isalwl married Sir Robert Harrington of Hornby, 
and Jane^ first Sir Ralph Longton, and second Sir John 
Pilkington. When Jane was * the young widow " of Sir 
Ralph Langton, in 1461, she, along with her sister 
Isabella and Sir Robert Harrington, her sister's husband, 
appeared iti court to vindicate their right to the offices 
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of the Bayljwleks of tha WapenUkaa of Amoundemes 
and Blakebumshire, peacefully occupied by their ancestors 
time out of mind, and claimed by one Giles Beeslon, oa 
the plea of Letters Patent. Giles not appearing, judgment 
was given In their favour, and a precept issued accord- 
ingly to the. Sheriff at the Castle of Leicester, aSlh 
May. a Ed. IV. (Townley MSS. ; " History of Whalley," 
vol. ii., p. 358, 41b edition, 1876, by WhitUker.) 

The word. Bailiwick, was then applied to the office of 
a Sheriff. {Sh 4 Henry IV., c v.; Statutes, vol. ii.) 
'* Every Sheriff of England shall reside within his 
Bailiwick." 

** Guy de Beauchamp, late Eari of Warwick, held the 
manor of Southanton as of inheritance from his deceased 
wife, Alicia, by the Sergeanty of bearing a Rod before the 
Justices in Eyre in the county. (9 Edward IL; Blount's 
Tenures.") 

XanhaL— Isabel de Cbm, only daughter of Aichatd 
de Clare, Eari of Pembroke, brought the Eartdom into 
the family of the Marshals of England by marrying 
William le Marshal. She had five sons (each of whom 
succeeded to the Office, without leaving an heir) and five 
daughters. The eldest of these, Maud, Coonteia of 
Norfolk, received as her share of the family property the 
Castles of Strigail and Cuniberg, and, with them, the 
office of Marshal, and in the 30th Hen. IIL '•received 
Uvery by the King himsetf of the Marshal's Rod* being 
the eldest who by inheritance ought to enjoy that great 
(Mice by descent 6001 Walter Marischal aometime the 
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Earl of Pembroke. Whereupon the Lord Treasurer and 
the Barons of the Exchequer had command to cause her 
to have all rights thereto belonging and to admit of such 
a deputy to sit in the Exchequer for her as she should 
assign." (Dugdale Peerage, vol. i., p. 77) Her son Roger 
exercised it during the remainder of her life and succeeded 
her. 

Alicia de Bigod, his widow, succeeded him in his 
honour. I find among the petitions to the Council of 
35 Edvrard I , held in Carlisle, one of " Alicia de Bygod 
Comitissa MarcKhall " to be allowed to send two proxies 
to the Parliament of the King, " posuit loco suo, Johem 
Bluet militem, vel Johem dc Fremlinghara ad sequend 
pro dole sua coram Rege et consilio suo." This must 
have been granted, for these proxies do appear in her 
name in the Parliament Roll of 35 Edward I. But she 
was summoned by writ personally (a 2nd January), in 
right of her office, to meet Edward 11. and his bride at 
Dover on or about 4th Febniar>-. (1 EJward IL; Pal- 
grave's * Pariiamentory Writs.-) 

The office of Marshal and title of Earl of Norfolk were 
afterwards given "In Uil general" to Thomas Brother- 
ton, son of Edward I. and brother of Edward II. His 
daughter, Margaret, inherited the office with the title and 
arms» as she appears as " Margaret Countess Marshal * in 
the Parliament Roll of 1 Richard II. (Rot. Pari, 713.) 

In the petition of John, Eari Marshal, for precedence 
over Ear 1 Warwick, he says that " Thomas of Brotherton 
was son of Edward L, and bore the Royal arms. Of him 
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came Margaret, of whom came Elizabeth, of whom came 
Thomas, of whom came John, now Erie Mareschal, and 
so apperteneih ye said place in yis Riall court to this Lord 
Earl Marcshal by cause of the blodc and arroes Riall with 
ye said possession" (RoL Pari, ill Henry VI.). The office 
afterwards fell to the Mowbrays. Anne Mowbray, 
heiress, married the young Duke of York, second son 
of Edward IV., at the age of four years. She carried the 
office of Marshal to him, but he died in the Tower with 
his brother, Edward V., and his uncle sciicd the title. 

** Adeline de Broc held possession of her Guildford 
estates by the service of being Marshal in the Kl«*t 
eouri (Temp. Henry II. ; Blounfs Tenures.") "It was 
adjudged in B.R., Car I., that the Office of Marshal of 
that Court well descended to a /fwi<, and that she might 
exercise it by deputy if she pleased." (Callis, 250.) 

High OoBSUUs.— Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford and Essex, held the manors of Hariefield, Newnam, 
and Whytcnhurtt, County Gloucester, by the service of 
High Constable. He left two daughters, but the elder, 
Eleanor, succeeded to the office, which she conveyed to 
her husband, Thomas of Woodstock, who exercised it 
for her; the younger sister. Mar)-, marrying Henry 
Plantagenet of Bolingbroke. afterwards Henry IV. 

High Stewaid.— Henry, Earl of Uicester, through the 
Barony of Hinckley held the office of High Steward of 
England. He died, leaving two daughters, the elder of 
whom, having married abroad, left the dignity free to 
her sister, who married John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
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Edwifd IIL Through her right he exercised the office 
of Steward, which their son, Henrjr IV., carried back to 
Ibe Crown. 

B^ Ohaabtrlak.— Justice Ashunt, from the King's 
Bench in 1788, notes that women have served the oflke 
of High Chamberlain (Rex v. Stubbs). I have not yet 
ibond the name of the lady that he refers to ; but we all 
know that the Baroness Willoughby d'Eresby held the 
Oflke down to our own times, though she allowed her 
son to exercise it as her deputy. *< Catherine, sole 
daughter and heir to the last Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, 
became 4th wife to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflblk. 
She afterwards married Thomas Bertie, and her son was 
Peregrine, Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, who married Mary, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, whose son Robert (i Jac 
I.) inherited the title and Oflke of High Chamberhin.'' 
(Dngdale.) 

"'The Manor of Hommede, Hertforde, the Lady 
Lora de Laundferd holds as a Serjeanty of our Lord the 
Khig by being Chamberlain to our Lady the Queeo.** 
(7 Edward I., Rot, 39.) 

Ela, third daughter of Ela of Salisbury, foundress of 
Lacock, in 1183 was returned as holding the Manor of 
Hoke-Norton in Oxfordshire ta tapiu by the Serjeanty 
of carving before our Lord the King on Christmas Day, 
when she had for her fee the King's knife with which she 
cot. (Pbctt Coroa, 13 Edward 1., Rot, 3a Bowie's 
« AnMb of Lacock Abbey," |x 160.) 

Manor of Scrivelby was held by the 
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Dymocks on condition of the possessor acting as King s 
Champion. When the heiress, Margaret, inherited the 
property, she inherited the Office, which her son, Thomas 
Dymock, performed for her at the coronation of Henry IV. 

*'The oflke of Champion at the last coronation wu 
m a woman, who applied in that case to make a deptity.** 
{Sfe ^ OMve versus Ingram," 1739, and Co. Litt, 107.) 

Thty could he Oorenon of Bojral OattlM.^Isabeila 
de Fortibus held the Boro«igh and Camp of Plympton, 
and governed the Isle of Wight In 8 and 9 Edward IL 
there was a settlement of Hugo de Courtenay's petition 
to succeed to his kinswoman Isabella de Fortibos in 
governance of the Isle of Wight, etc. Isabella dt Vesd 
held the Castles of Bamboroiigh and Scarlwrotigh. 

Nichol.ia de la Haye held Lincoln for the King. 
"And after the war it befell that the Lord the King 
(John) came to Lincoln, and the Lady Nicholaa camn 
forth from the western gate of the castle, carrying the 
keys of the castle in her hand, and met the said Lord 
King John and oflTered him thi; kep as Lord ; and said 
she was a woman of great age, and had endured many 
labours and anxieties in that castle, and she could bear 
no more. And the Lord the King returned then to her 
sweetly, and said. Bear them, if you please^ yet awhile." 
This story appears m that Royal Commiuion of Inquiry 
into the condition of the country named the ** Rotiili 
Hundredoruro.** The King was desirous to persoadt so 
steadfast an adherent to continue to bold ** in time of 
peace and in time of war " what, in those disturbed day«i 
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was one of the most important fortresses of the kingdom. 
For Nichoiaa de la Haje and Gerard de CamviUe her 
husband had stood by King John in all his troubles ; 
their attachment to him before he was King had brought 
suspicions and confiscations upon them. Gerard had to 
pay a heavy sum to Richard I. to be repossessed of his 
own estate^ while Nichoiaa paid the King three hundred 
narks for leave to marry her daughter to whom she 
would, provided it was not to an enemy of the King. 
AAer the death of Richard, Gerard de Camville was re- 
instated as Governor of Lincoln Castle, during the 
remainder of his life, and at his death John transferred 
the appointment to his wife, '^a lady eminent in those 
days/ says Dugdale. She continued at her post, and the 
King also appointed her Sheriff of Lincoln. In is 17 
the partisans of Louis the Dauphin laid siege to Lincoln. 
Though the town sided with the besiegers, though 600 
knights and ao^ooo foot soldiers came to reinforce them, 
Nichoiaa continued her defence of the castle till the Earl 
of Pembroke arrived with an army to her relief. In the 
next year she was again appointed Sheriff of Lincoln by 
Henry III. But this closed her public career, and she 
died in peace at Swaynston in 1SS9. (" Sketches from 
the Past,** Wom/mCt S%fragt Jowrnai^ March, 1888.) 

"Several Charters in one of the Duchy of Lancaster's 
Cowcher Books, prove that the Constablcship of Lincoln* 
shire, the Wardenship of Lincoln Castle, and the Barony 
of Eye or Haia, always went together. They belonged 
soooessively to Robert de Haia, Richard de Haia, and 
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Nichoiaa de Haia, who became the wife of Gerarde de 
Camville." (Selby's •• Genealogist,'* 1889, P- «7o.) 

They eeuld also be appointed to viriotts Oflcss.— As 
Nichoiaa de la Haye waJ made Shmriir, so was the wise 
and renowned Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
made Justice of the Peace in the reign of Henry VIL ; 
and the Uily of Berkeley under Queen Mary held the 
same office. Lady Russell had been appointed Custo- 
dian of Donnington Castle for her life, at a Salary of one 
pound and twopence halfpenny a day, but for Contempt 
of her Overlord, she was tried in the Star Chamber, 
Mich., 4 James I. (See " Moore's LawCases.") 

they eould set as Femes Soles when mairisd, sr as 
Partners.— 1 he Countess Lucy fii.] was one of the few 
Saion heiresses that carried her property down into 
Norman times. She had three Norman husbands, Ivo 
de Tailleboys, E,irl of Anjou, Roger Fitzgerald de 
Romar, and Ranulph, Earl of Chester. Among the 
various Charters to the Monastery of Spalding are two^ 
granting and confirming the grant of the Manor of Spald- 
ing to the Monks there. The eaact words of the second 
Charter are these, •*!, Lucy Countess of Chester, gi^-e 
and grant to the Church and Monks of St. Nicholas of 
Spallingis with Soc and Sac, and Thol and Them, with 
all its Customs, and with the liberties with which I best 
and most freely held in the time of Ivo Tailleboys and 
Roger Fitzgerald and the Earl Ranulph my Lords in 
almoign of my soul, for the Redemption of the soul of 
my father and of my mother, and of wj I.ords and 
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relatiTfs," etc. " Inspcximui by Oliver Bishop of 
London ia84.- (Sclby's " Genealogist," p. 70, 7«) 
In the lires of the Berkelcys, from the Berkeley 
MSS., 1883, published for the Bristol and Glouces- 
ter Arch«ological Society, some interesting particulars 
are given of the Lady Joane, daughter of Earl Ferrars 
and Derby, and wife of Lord Thomas of Berkeley, 
second of the name. " It appears by divers deeds that 
in the xxvith yeare of EdwanTthe first, at in other 
yeaits, this bdy by hir deeds contracted with Richard 
de Wike and others as if she had been a/eme ioff; and 
for her scale constantly used the picture of herself hold- 
ing in her right hand the escutcheon of her husband's 
arms, the chevron without the crosses ; and in her left 
hand the escutcheon of her lather's family, circumscribed 
Sigilla Johanme de Berklai," vol i., p. 306. 

Elizabeth, Lady of Claie, had buried three husbands, 
and had retained her maiden name through their time 
as holding the honour and the Castle of Clare,* which 
the inherited on the death of her brother, the last Earl 
of Gloucester and Hereford, at Bannockbum. Her 
daughter^ Elizabeth de Burgh, married her cousin Lionel, 

* The pctiiioii of her '* htiinble Chapelcyns Frioar et ckanoynt 
fit sa prlMfic de Waltinghum,** thnt fthc woaUl not allow Che Fnn- 
ciecaa fritfi to tettle in their neighbourhood, It coRimiinictled by 
the RcT. Junes LccAVarmr of Norwich to the Archtrolofficai 
j0Mnudf vol Mvi., ^ 167 ("869). One retiion they bring forwanl 
b iket if the introders were to propose an indemnity, it cmild 
only he "per termenl, on par gtget, on per plegces.** end thet 
•Bcb seearity b o( no aveil, as the cleins of the apostolic See are 
Mipalation. 
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third son of Edward III., in whom the Earldom of Clare 
became the Dukedom of Clarence. 

In the Act of Resumption of i Henry VIL, the King 
excludes the lands of his wife, his mother, Cecile, 
Duchess of York, and others. And in the Act of 
Restitution- of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, '*she 
wai to hold her lands as any other sole person, not wife, 
may do," though she was married at the time to the Earl 
of Derby. 

Had tha Onra of Olraiehea.— The Abbesses of certain 
convents inherited the right of dominating the leligiooa 
succession in some churches (ut " Dyer on Grendon's 
Case"), ** divers churches were appropriated to prioresses 
and nunneries, whereof women were the governesses" 
(Caliis, 250). In Colt and Glover v. Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield about a presentation to a church, the 
evidence shews that many women before the Reforma* 
tion had the Cure of Churches; that an Archbishop 
could not legally appropriate a beneike with the Cure to 
a nunnery between as H. 8., and the diasolution of 
monasteries, though the Pope did. 

''Mra. Foulkes is the lay-rector of Stanstey, and 
takes the' tithes. She pays one shilling a year as quii^renl 
to the Lord of the Manor of Stansley, County Denbigh " 
(Blount'a'' Tenures "O. 

**That aU appropriated churches ahall hare aecohur 
vicars " (m '* Statutes,** vol ii., Henry IV., c 13). 

Thareoidd be PMt«Ma in ttoir owa Bi^rt» aal Uahlt 
to BiBmoBt to PTMameii la Fmaa— Sir Harris 
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Nkdas says, '^Tbe usual forin of ft writ of summons to 
Parliament is common. There is one solitary instance, 
however, of an express limiution of the dignity to heirs 
male, i«., in the Barony of Vcsci " ♦ (" Historic Peerages 
and Baronies by Writ "). In Lady Spenser's case (M, i r, 
Heoiy IV., f. 15) it was decided that it was clear law at 
all times that a Dame might be " Peer de Realm and 
entitled to all the privileges of such/'t '* All peers of the 
realm are looked on as the King's Hereditary Councillors " 
(m0 Jacob's *' Law Dictionary "). 

The opinions of Peeresses as representing property, 
were always considered in the councils of the King. In 
the early Norman days they sat among " The Magnates 
Regni" in right of their fees and communities. ''In 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, Henry IT., we find that 
'Universe Persona Regni, qui de Rege tencnt in 
Capite' were to attend the King's Court and 
CoundL** (Report of the Lord's Committee on the 
Dignity of a Peer of the Realm.) llie Abbesses, 
especially those of Shaftesbury, Barking, Wilton and 
St Mary of Winchester, holding directly of the King, 

* It b slnuige that this aniqae cxcefUlon ihonld hiive occurred in 
iMt bsroBn which had come throogh 11 woiiMn, and had hccn held 
by a woflMiii. Yvo de Ve«ci came over with AVilUam the Conqaeror, 
ami flUfficd Alda T710B, daughter and heir of the Lord of Alnwick. 
Their daughter Beatrix was tole heir, and nnarried Eustace of 
Kaarcsboraughf their ion Uking his noibef*8 name of De 
VctcL 

f «ba alio " Sutttlet,** vol. »., ^ jat. Noble ladies »haU be 
Ificd as peers of the realm arc tried, when thej are indicted of 
lorfekmypaoHemyVI. 
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were summoned to Anglo-Norman ParltamentSi as they 
had been summoned to Anglo-Saxon Wjtcnagemots. 
Setden mentions their Summons of 5 Edward I. as l)e- 
. ing extant in his time ; their Summon*, twenty*nine years 
later, to the Parliament of 34 Edward I. is still extant, 
written in. the same manner and terms as those of the 
other clergy. (Palgrave's "Parliamentary Writs'*; 34 
Edward I.) 

Other Peeresses were summoned according to their in- 
heritance, which, we have seen, followed different lines 
from what it do:s to^iay, or \sj proxy. By an exemp- 
tion, intcndeJ as a privilege in these days of rough 
travelling and dangers, a peeress was permitted "to 
chuse and name her lawful proxy to appear for her ad 
coiioquimm ei (meiniium coram rtfjt on her behalf 

Alicia de Bigod sent her tuo proxies to Parliament, 35 
Edward I. {Stt Rot. Pari., 189.) Selden and Gurden 
mention "miim peeresses so summoned to the Farlia« 
ment of 35 £dward HI." There were in reality ten. 
But there was not a Parliamemi proper that year, no 
writs having been issued for the Commons. It was 
rather a council of Peers and Peeresses, especially of 
those holding lands in Ireland, who were summoned to 
consult with the King what should be done In that 
country, and what aid they would grant the King. 
*'Anno 35 Edward III., null summonidones but sum* 
mons to coundl 1 1 Comitissse summonitae at mittend 
sede dagnos ad. colloq." (Harl. MS., 6204). 

** Pe consilio summonite pro Terras habenttbus in 
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Hibemia 35 Edward IIL, Maria Cotnitissa Norfolk, 
Elianora Cotnitissa Orroond, Anna le Dcspencer, Pha. 
Comittssa de la Marches Johanna Fitz Walter, Agnes 
Comitissa Pembroch, Maria de Sco Paulo Comitissa 
Pembroch, Margeria de Ros, Matilda Comitissa Oxon, 
Katherina, Com. Atholl, Nulla summonitii Parliamenii " 
(HarLi 778). Dugdale gives the same names (" Sum- 
nnons to Parliament^" p. 263) as summoned by their 
Eatth and allegiance to send a deputy to consult with the 
King and his council at Westminster. "Consimilts 
Breiria diriguntur subscriptis, sub eadam Data, de 
eoendo coram Rege and consulo suo ad dies subscriptos 
viz., Ad Quindenam Paschse Marin Comitissa Norfolcifc, 
Altanora Comitissa de Ormond, Annae le Despenser, Ad 
tres Septimanas Paschn Philippse Comittssse de la 
March, Johanmx FitzWauter,. Agnett Comitissa Pem- 
brochiA, Mariae de S. Paulo Comitissa Pcmbroc, 
Margeria de Roos, Matildx Comitissae Oxon, Katarinas 
Comitissae Atholl," 35 Edward III., claus in dorso m. 36. 
These because they had property in Ireland." 

The proxies,* however, do not imply that the ladies 
themsdvet would not have been admitted had they 
chosen to appear, as the special summons of Margaret, 
Countess Maishall, in i Richard II., clearly proves. 
Men also were allowed to send proxies, ** The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells l>eing infinh and old is allowed to 
•end a proxy to Parliament" " Ralph Botiller Miles, Lord 

* Plowdett notes on Ihfai, that the prtvilegc of nitlng liy proxy it 
a |ifl?il9 of the IIomc of Lords. (**^ura Angloniiii," p. j8f ) 
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of Sudeiey, has the same permission " (6 Rot Pari., app., 
ex Rot Part, i Edward IV., p. r, m. [19] 337, a. b.). 

The husband's succession to his wife's titles was in 
order to grant her a permanent and interested ''proxy." 
In Dugdale's *' Summons to Parliament," p. 576, there 
is *' A catalogue of such noble |)ersons as have had their 
summonf to Parliament in right of their wives." 

This proves : — 

(1) That a man not entitled to be summoned in his 
own right could be summoned in his wife's right, but 
that in doing so he must take her name and title, 
whether higher or lower than his own : ** George, son 
and heir to Thomas Sunley, Earl of Derby, having 
married Joane, the daughter and heir to John, Lord 
Strange of Knockin, had summons to the Parliament 
under the title of Lord Strange" (13 Edward IV., 
I Richard III., 3,. 11, i3 Henry VII.). 

(3) That a woman held her husband's titles and 
possessions till her death by '* the courtesy of England," 
and could even transfer these while she was alive to 
another husband. **Ratphe de Monthermer, having 
married Joane of Acre, daughter of King Edward I. and 
widow of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hert- 
ford, possessing lands of great extent in her right, which 
belonged to these earldoms, had summons to Parliament 
from %% Edward I. to 35 Edward I. by the title of Earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford. But after her death, which 
happened in the first year of King Edward the Second, 
h^ ncir^r had the title of Earl of Gloucester and Hcrt- 
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ford, and wis summoned to Parliament as a Baron only 
from the second to the eighteenth of that King's reign " 
(Dugdale's ''Summons to Parliament"). There are 
twenty other cases of nobles summoned in the name of 
their wires. This, therefore, may be taken to illustrate 
the representative power in Peers. At the period of Eta 
of Salisbury the heiress of the Albemarles had conferred 
her title on three husbands, by the second of whom, 
William de Fortibus, she had an heir. 

^ Isobel of Gloucester likewise had two Earls" (Bowie's 
** History of Lacock Abbey ''). 

Margaret de Newburgh, Countess of Warwick, married 
John Klarshall of the Pembroke family, and he became 
Earl of Warwick, Jwrt UxorU, She re-married John de 
Plessetis, who also bore her title. Her cousin, William 
Mauduit, succeeded her, and then Isabel, his sister, who 
married William de Beauchamp, making him Earl of War- 
wick. Their daughter, Anne de Beauchamp, succeeded 
as Countess of Warwick. (Burke's " Extinct Peerages.") 

Dugdale also mentions ''the names of such noble 
persons whose titles are either the names of such heirs 
female, from whom they be descended, or the names of 
such pbces whence these heirs female assumed their 
titles of dignity : of whose summons to Parliament by 
these titles the general index will show the respective 
times.** There are twenty-eight of them. The eldest 
tons of earls were sometimes summoned to Parliament 
by their father's second title in their Cither's lifetime, and 
these titles were often inherited from an ancestress, 
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That the right of Peeresses to be consulted in relation 
to aids or subsidies assessed on their property, was ac- 
knowledged, can be learned from an interesting document 
still presenred. 

The Commons in 1404 voted a grant to the King (Rot. 
ParU iil, 546). " la grantc faitc au Roy en Parlement. 
Vos patints Commons • . par assent des Seigneurs 
Spirituelx et Temporels . . grauntont k tous, en cest 
present pailement deux Quinrismes et deux Dtsmet 
pour estre levez des laie gents, en manere accustunM . • 
Et les Seigneurs Tcmporelx pur eux, et les Ddwm Tm- 
p^rtU. et toutr autres persones temporelx pour la 
depens suis dit grauntont . . . Et purtant que cestes 
subside soit grantez k tous . . lesqueux die soicnt 
executy ne mys en oeurre avant la dit Quintisme de 
Seint Hiller q'alois ceste graunt entier soit roide et 
tenue pur null ne lerable, ne paiable en null nanere 
. • . ProtestanU que ceste graunt en tem|ii 4 tenir ne 
soit pris en ensample de charger les dits Seigneurs et 
Communes de Roialme . • sil ne soit par les volunt^ 
des Seigneurs et Communes de rosire Roiauroe et ces de 
nouvell graunt a Caire en plein Parlement* 

This, therefore, affirmed not only the rights of the 
Ladies Temporal to be considered at the time, but the 
grand principle of n<m tMi^^ nm eofieedemh, to all Ume 
for all classes. 
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COUNTY WOMEN. 



*' Earlf» Lord*, md Ladies, Siiilon ui the Covnty CoartJi.*' 

The Statutory history of Individual rrivilege is not clear 
in very early times, before the Norman Customs and 
Saion I Jiwt coalesced. Magna Charta was wrested from 
John in 1215, and confirmed by succeeding monarchs. 
It it written in Latin, and the word Homo is applied 
throughout to both sexes. When it is intended to dis- 
tinguish males from females other words are used. 'i*hc 
moat important clause in that Charter is, " To none will 
we sell, to none will we deny, to none will we delay the 
right of Justice." There were then no doubu in the 
mind of the people, no quibblings in the courts of law as 
to whether or not it extended to women. All early laws 
are couched in general terms, however they may have 
tttffmd from later legal and illegal glosses. Coke upon 
Littleton, Inst H., 14, 17, 19, and 45, expUins that 
** Comta and Barons " represent all other titles, whether 

held by men or women; that Liber Homo meant /r«f man 
60 
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and /vftwomaa. '*Nullus liber homo. Albeit Amm 
doth extend to both sexes, men and women, yet by Act 
of Parliament it is enacted and declared that this chapter 
should extend to Duchesses, Countesses, and Daronessea. 
Marchionesses and Viscountesses are omitted, but, not* 
withstanding, they are also comprehended within this 
chapter.". 

Oounty women inherited frealiolda under the same 
conditions as Noble#omen. 

If an heiress married a man of an inferior family or a 
smaller property, she could, if she chose, raise him to 
her rank, and make him take her name. Thomas de 
Littleton, upon whose Digest of English laws Coke 
exercised his talents, received arms, name, and estate 
from his mother, ^ who, being of a noble spirit, wkUH ii 
wa$ im her power, provided, by Westcote's assent, that 
her children should bear her name.'' In other wofds^ 
the heiress of the Uttletons married Westcote, bot while 
she was yet a freewonun imposed conditions. {See 
**U(t of Littleton" prefixed to his works.) 

When manlad emiM net m Umm •rtea.^Aroong 
^andent deeds and charters, drawn up by land- 
owners in the time of Edward HL and Richard IL** 
(Harl. MS. 61S7), there are many executed by women, 
many sealed by women alone, their husbands being 
alive, many sealed by women along with their bus- 
bands. 

A grant by William Faber de St Brianrillc and Sarra 
his wife is sealed by the name ot Sam Hathwcy alone, 
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and another deed by her son is signed by William Faber, 
son and heir of Sarra Hathwey. 

Robert de la Walter de Staunton and his wife Marjory 
combine in a deed, and both seals affixed. So Thomas 
Waryn and his wife Julia, daughter of Thomas Baroun, 
Richard de Pulton and Agnes his wife, and others. 

Ttaf ow«d also miliUrj serrice either to their Orer- 
lord or to the King directly. We find this abundantly 
illustrated in Palgrave's " Parliamentary Writs,'* and in 
any of the Domestic Series of State Papers in the Public 
Record Office recording service assessed. All names are 
used in common. For instance, " Names of gtntiemem 
furnishing light horses and lances, 1583 : Bramber, 
Dorothy Lewknor, 2 ; Pevensey, Elizabeth Pankhunt, 1, 
etc ; Domina Gnge, 2 ; * John Gage, s ; Elizabeth 
GeoflTrey, i " (HarL MS., 70 j, f. 87). 

There are many women relumed in the " Rotuli Hun- 
dredomm,'' Ed. I., as holding under military tenures in 
capite. ^ Eve de Stopham held her estate by finding for 
the King one footman, a bow without a string, and an arrow 
wHhout feathers'' (Blount's "Tenures"). "Lady Cus- 
tance de Pukelereston holds Pukelereston by finding one 
man and a horse, with a sack and an axe, at the summons 
of the King" ("TesU de Nevill," 252). The Manor of 
GattOHj known as the scene of contested elections in 
after years, was held by the service of a knight's fee and 
the payment of Castle guard to Dover Castle. 

* IVfle were *Mh« two Gtget " acntloned In connection with tho 
Oipkyto(Gatlon« 
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The "Testa de Nevill" compiled in the reign of Henry 
III. and Edward I., gives the list of many holding in 
capite and of Overlords by military service, [ill] 

The7 ftlio paid and recaiTad Homage. —In the Harl. MS. 
(6187) many of the tenements are conveyed by womefti 
on condition of Homage rendered and service given ; 
as, for instance, in the cases of SibilU de Bruneshopei 
widow ; Johanna de Muchgross, daughter of Willian de 
Muchgross ; Agnes de Bellecores ; Agnes, daughter and 
heir of Henry de Munsterworth ; Cecilia Blundell de 
Teynton. 

Among the Records of Banham Marshall, Beckhall 
and Greyes, there is one transferring lands to a certain 
Dorothy Gawdy, 31st March, 1659. "At a court held 
by the Homage " — ** to which said Dorothy here in full 
courte is delivered thereof seisin. To hold to her and 
to her heires by A Rodd att the will of the Lords, ac* 
cording to the custom of this Manor, by the rents and 
services therefore due and of right accustomed and she 
giveth to the Lords a fine. Her fealty is respited for a 
certain time." Five days bier this Lady died, and a 
new transfer was made to her heirs male in same form. 

Thay eonld j gaaa n t to CTwatlwa.— In t6 Edward II. 
Eleanor, wi:e of Thomas Multon of Egremond, petitions 
the King and Parliament against the Bishop for in- 
terfering with her appointment of a clerk, as she 
was endowed with the advowson of the Church of 
Natl:i;h in Ireland. Order that justice be done to the 
said Eleanor (Tower Rolls). 
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Matilda de Walda was patron by inheritance of Saint 
Michaert of Canterbury. {Sft •* Rotuli Hundredonim/' 
Edward I., vol. ii., 392.) 

The Lady Copley presented to Gatton living in 

The list, howeveti of ladies holding advowsons and 
gifts of churches, is so long, that more need not be 
noted, especially as this right is not denied to-day. 

Thej could hold Motet.— We may find the local 
duties of County women illustrated in the ^ Roluli 
Hundredorum,'' and other authorities already quoted. 

^'BenedicU, widow of Sir Thomas Uvedale, granted a 
lease to Thomas Brown of 3} acres and foure daytwarc* 
of land • • • by the yearly rent of 2s. 6d., and suit at her 
court of Wadenhalle every three weeks" (''Surrey 
Archaeological Collection," vol. iii, p. 8a). 
nff7 eonld attend Motes. 

The7 could bo free Suitors to the County Oourti, 
aad there ael «• Parea or Judgea. 

AVomen combined with men to elect Knights of the 
Shire to defend in Parliament the rights of their property 
and themseWei from unequal assessment of subsidy and 
undue exactions of the King. 

In Sir Walter Raleigh's treatise on the Prerogative of 
Parliaments, he traces back the origin of the House of 
Commons to 18 Henry I. on rather slender bases« At 
the time of the struggle with John it was clearly perceived 
.that irresponsible kings could not be trusted to observe 
all the clauses of Magna Charta, and general coundls 
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were provided for. John promised to summon all cla$$e$* 
to consult with him when it was necessary to assess aids 
and scutage. But John's word was not worth much. 

7*he first clear Summons api)ears to be that of 38 
Henry III. (r254), when a Writ was issued requiring the 
SheriflT of each County to " cause to come before the 
King's Council two good and discreet Knighu of the 
Shire, whom the tnen of the County shall have chosen for 
this purpose in the stead of all and of each of them, to 
consider, along with KnighU of other Shires, what aid 
they will grant the King.** 

In 49 Henry HI. (1265), writs were Issued for 'Uwo 
Knights of the Shire to be chosen by ihe annwU 9uitar$ 
at the County Coifrto,"and two Citizcnsfrom each Borough. 
Their expenses were to be paid by those who sent them. 

The Sutute passed in the Parliament of Marlebridge 
(5a Henry HI.) by members elected in thia manner, 
more clearly defined this method of election, and con- 
firmed the more ancient Statutes regarding iki County 
CourtM. Hallam and Lewis trace their origin to the Anglo* 
Saxon Shiregemote, Folkmote, or Reveniote, and prove 
that the Sheriffs and dignitaries possessed only directory 
and regulative powers ; that the Freeholders, who were 
obliged to do '*suit and service,** were the Pares or 
Judges, as well as the Electors of the Knights of the Shire, 
and of the Sheriffs themselvea. 

Concerning thia court, it had been provided (4J 
Henry III-X ''that Aichbishopa, Bishops^ Earls, 
Barons, or any religioos Men or Women, should 
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not be forced to come thither unless their presence 
was espectallj required/' Their goods could not be 
distrained for non-attendance. That this was intended 
as a Franchise of Privilege, not inducing a penalty of ex- 
clusion, is perfectly clear, not only in the reading of the 
Act itseir, but in its effect upon later laws. 

So Coke, (Inst. II., 1 19,) elucidating the laws of Marie- 
bridge, made three years later, says, '' Note. A woman 
may be a free Suitor to the Courts of the Lord, but 
though it be generally said that the free suitors be Judges 
in these courts, it is iniendtd of men and nol o/womm." 

This "priestly intention *' sprang only from Coke's own 
mind. He cites no authority for his opinion, nor could 
he have found one. To have deprived a female " Suitor " 
of her right to express her q)inton and thereby help to 
determine the questions brought before the Court, in 
the light of her own interests, inclinations, or opinions, 
would have taken away her prime rai$«m filre. Her 
•econd privilege was that of giving her voice, with other 
freehohkn, towards the election of a knight, ''in the 
stead of all and of each of them," to go to the King's 
parliament,* and defend her interests there. Upon the 
petition of the Commons that proclamation should be 
made of the day and place of the meeting of the County 
Couft, it was decreed, ** All they that be there present, 
as well sutlon duly summoned, as oihen^ shall attend to 
the election of the Knights of Pariiament . . . And 

* The list ntof the word '* Pwllamentnsi " occaisb the PrologM 
t0 Ike Sutslcs of Westwinttcr ia 1 Edward I. 
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after they be chosen, the names of the persons so chosen 
shall be written in an rndetUure,* under the $ealf$ of all 
them that did chuse them, and tacked to the said writ 
of Parliament'' (7 Henry IV., c. xiii.). A certain 
limitation, therefore, of electors, must have been caused 
through the necessity of possessing seals. In 8 Henry 
VI. the suitors at the County Court were limited 
to those who had not less than a 40s. freehold. It was 
soon made clear that the Hou^e of Commons was only 
intended to represent thise not eligible in person or in 
representation to the Up|)er House ; so that the county 
elections bea-me limited to county freeholders below the 
rank of Peers. But there is no question, at any time, 
of altering the Franchise from the general terms to 
othere that would limit it to the masculine being. That 
women did frequent the courts in person is proved in 
Prynne's ''Brevia Parliamcntarta Rcdiviva" (p. 151, H 
teq,), where he refers to ** sundry Earls, Lords and Ladies 
who were annual suitors to the County Courts of York- 
shire." That women recorded these votes, and scaled the 
indentures of the Knights elected, is also proved by 
Prynne. The two points that surprised Prynne were, 
that the earliest preserved indentures were ail signed by 
the Nobility of the County, and by them alone, and also 
that they were all sealed by attorney, by Lords, or by 
Ladies alike, down to 7 Henry VI., after which they were 
signed by all Freeholders personally. He does not seem 

* Prynne notes that only Cedelcs hove been pr Mc tre J of the is* 
loM of tiM kolgliU before the Slotole of; Hesfy IV., c xitf. 
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lo remember that these were the classes privileged by 
Act 43 Henry lit., to absent themselves from (he 
County Courts ; and that acting by proxy was considered 
a pririlege of the nobility. It might very well have been 
considered that Archbishops, Earls, Lords, and Ladies 
were ••especially required" at the County Court to hear 
and decide on some important territorial dispute, and yet 
that they could decide on the merits of a candidate at 
home, and send their Attorneys to the County Court to 
seal for them there in the presence of the Sheriff. One 
such indenture (s Henry V.) is signed by Robert Barry, 
the Attorney of Margaret, widow of Sir Henry Vavasour. 
In another return from the County of York, one Attorney 
signs for the Earl of Westmoreland, and another for the 
Countess, for the lands each held as freeholds in that 
neighbouring county. 

Prynne also preserves an Indenture signed by the 
attorney of Lucia, the widowed Countess of Kent (13 
Hen. IV.). This lady was an Italian, a Visconti, the 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, and her foreign ex- 
traction, or her failing fortunes at the time,* may have 
induced her to exercise her privilege as regards the 
Member of Parliament, while she presented the dignity of 
her nobility by voting by Attorney. 

I have not found any example of a lady •' Knight of 
the Shire.** but neither have I found the shadow of a lam 
against their existence beyond that of the electors' choice, 



• 8u PditioM to Psfluimcnt (Hen. IV.), Bmke't 
>«IiN|«Mtioosi*0tl*ifarfeiik" (Hen. V.) 
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or the ladies' convenience Anne Clifford said that if 
her candidate did not come forward ^ she would stand 
herself." (Dr. Smith to Williamson, Jan. 1668. Dom. 
Ser. Sute Papers, Public Record Office.) But as women 
summoned to do military service were allowed to send a 
substhute, as women summoned to the County Courts 
were eUtowed to absent themselves, and Mowed to send 
an Attorney, so were they allowed to send their knights 
to the House of Commons. 

If women of the Middle Ages had but realised what 
their ancestresses did before them, •• that they were re* 
ceiving whit they must hand down to their children 
neither tarnished nor depreciated, what future daughters- 
in-law may receive, and may so pass on to their grand* 
children " (Tacitus Germ., c viii.), the needs of litigation 
on this point might not have arisen later. 

Oovid VomkamU to Priroto Bofon^ ^ Certain 
Boroughs formerly held by military tenure teemed to 
have been included in those permitted to return burgesses 
to Parliament, though belonging to one owner. When 
women inherited the property and held the Borough, they 
letttmed their one or two members, as the custom might 
be, in their own name. *• The members of many ancient 
Boroughs were often returned by the Lords, and some- 
times by the Ladies of the Manon or Boroughs* (Plow* 
den's "Jura Anglorum," p. 4 jS). Many cases are doubtless 
lost among the piles of missing records. But two very 
illustrative examples have been preserved for tt% Just 
suflkient to clear away all doubts from the minds of 
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ttudcnU of history that women sometimes exercised the 
privileges they possessed. 

In a bundle of Returns for 14 and 18 Eliz., Brady has 
preserved, and Hcywood, in his •• County Elections," has 
quoted, that of Dame Dorothy Packington, the oirner of 
the private Borough of Aylesbury. In days when military 
service might have been demanded of her, she would 
have sent her •• substitute " to defend her sovereign; in 
days when subsidy service was expected of her, she sent 
a •••ubstituic" to Parliament to defend her interests 
there, aild she paid for both her miliUry and civil repre- 
sentatives. •• To all Christian people to whom this present 
writing Shan come, I, Dame Dorothy Packington, widow, 
Utewifeof Sir John Packington, Knight, Lord arid Owner 
of the Town of Aylesbury, sendeth greeting. Know ye 
me^ the said Dame Dorothy Packington, to have shown, 
named, and appointed my trusty and well-beloved 
lliomas Lichfield and John Burden, Esquires, to be my 
burgesses of my said town of Aylesbury, And whatso- 
efer the said Thomas and George, burgesses, shall do in 
the service of the Queen's highness in that present par- 
lianeot to be holden at Westminster the 8ih day of May 
next ensuing the date hereof, I, the same Dame Dorothy 
Packington, do ratify and approve to be ray own act, as 
ully and wholly as if I were, or might be present myself." 
5hc signed their indentures, sealed them, paid ••their 
^ages " and their expenses in whole, as others did in part. 
:liat the return was held good is sufficient to prove its 
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legality.* There is not the shadow of grounds for a 
belief that she " acted as returning officer,* as toise have 
said who have not studied the case. Later on, when the 
population of Aylesbury increased, and the ambitions of 
Aylesbury extended, there was an appeal by the inhabi- 
tants for permission to share in the Retums-t But the 
objection to the monopoly of the Family-Return did not 
include an objection to the woman that exercised it 

Another memorable instance is preserved for tis in 
the Journals of the House of Commons itself. 

I have found out so many curious, hitherto on* 
noted details about it, that I thought it advisable 
fully to illustrate the conditions of the case, to 
that it may not again be mistrjnslated, as it has 
ao often been. On March 25th, 1628, there was a 
contested election for the Borough of Gatton. There 
were (wo indentures returned, one by the inhabitants of 
the borough, and the other by Mr. Copley. Though he 
returned Sir Thomas Lake, and Mr Jerome Weston, *' it 
was held not good that he should have returned alone.** 
The case was argued out before the Committee of 
privileges in the House of Commons, of which Gfamvil, 
Hakewcll, and Sir Edward Coke were members. Mr. 
Copley based his claim on returns nude by Roger 
Copley, as the 90U imkalniaMi in 33 Henry VHI. ; and 

* 8m€ Lilt of Pftrliamenlary Rdviit, toL L, p. 4S7. 

t A trial ia Aylethuj bccaate tome InluilNtaiits hrtm^ a case 
againtt Ibt reYi«iiig barrklcr for rcfMing iMr velc, sayiag that 
** rdasing to Uke the ptaiotiSi* vote wot aa iniafy awl ' 
(Jacob'i •• Uw Dkiioiuiry.'^ 
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by Mr. Coplej in i and 2 Phil, and Mary, a and 3 Phil. 
and Mary. " On the other part, in 7 Edward VL, Mri. 
Copley et omnes inhabitantes returned In 2V ^ 43* 
Eliz. I*, 18* JaC| the return was made by the inhabitants, 
and in all later parliaments Mr. Copley joined with the 
other inhabitants." 

The Committee and the other memben of the House 
decided that ** Mrs. Copley and the other inhabitants *' 
was Che true and legal Precedent for the form of Return. 
And that is the last word Parliament has had to say 
upon a Woman-Elector. {Stt Canwions Journal of date.) 
But the side-lights of the story are interesting. In the 
first place, the Commwu Journal has a misprint of an 
"s** in two cases. Roger Copley died in isso-i ; and 
from the manuscript copies of the Common$ Journal we 
may see that i/rt. Copley is entered as returning alone 
in I and 2 Philip and Mary, and 2 and 3 Philip and 
Mary. {Set Lansdowne MS., 545.) Further, both the 
printed and the MS. copy are wrong about her title, as 
she was the Lady Elizabeth Copley, or "Eliiabeth Copley 
Domina de Gatton.** This mistake shows that her own 
sea/ was affixed to the indenture with her Christian name, 
to which the Committee added "Mrs." instead of 
••Lady." Further, she must also have returned in 4 and 
S Philip and Mary, and must have returned her son.* 
On the sth March young Copley of Gatton was com- 



I Copley Aniiicer,THoinu Norton Armiger, Gatton.*' 
KtMS svppHed rrwB the Crown Office in place of original retomt. 
(ParKuncalary Retarm, vol. I., p. 398.) 
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mitted to the sergeant for irreverent words spoken of 
Her Majesty, and on 7th March Parliament was pro> 
l(^*-r: A rogued till sth November. {Commom Journal) This 
receives further expbnation in additional MS. 24, S78, 
collected by Sir Richard St George Norroy:— "Sat, 5th 
March, 4 and 5 Philip and Mary. For that Mr. Copley, 
a member of this house, hath spoken irreverent words of 
the Queenes Majestic, concerning the Bill for confirma- 
cion of pattcnts, saying that he feared the Queene might 
thereby give away the Crowne from the right inheritor, 
the house commanded, by Mr. Speaker^ that Copley 
should absent himself until consultation more had there- 
of. And after consultation had and agreed to be a 
grievous fault, Copley was called in and required this 
House to consider his youth, and that if it be an offence 
it might be imputed to his young yeares. The House 
referred the offence by the Speaker to the Queene with a 
plea for mercy, and Mr. Copley committed to the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-arms. Monday, 7th March, Mr. 
Speaker declared that he had declared to the Queenes 
Majestic the matter touching Copley, wherein hir plea- 
sure was that he should be examined whereof fresh 
matter did spring. Nevertheless, Her Majestie would 
well consider the request of the House in bis favour. 
In the afternoon Parliament prorogued^ (Commoiu 
Journal). '' Elizabeth, the second wife and widow of 
Sir Roger Copley, daughter of Sir AVilliam Shelley, 
Justice of the Common Pleas, presented to the Church 
of Gatton in 1551, as did her ton Thomas in 156a ; but 
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after that time, the family, being Roman Catholics, it was 
vested in tnistees, 1571'* (Manning and Bray's "Surrey"). 
The troubles of the Copleys and Gatton arose from 
reafMii€|f, not women's elections. Elizabeth died in 
1560, "seized of Gatton," held of the Queen in fealty 
for id. rent, and 20s. castleguard to Dover Castle. (Stt 
" Inquisition Patt-MorUm^'^ 29 April, 2 Eliz.) ' It must, 
therefore^ have been settled on herself. The daughter 
of Sir William Shelley would surely be well advised of 
her legal rights, and, perhaps, her association of the other 
inhabitants with herself in her election of 7 Edward 
VI., arose from an appreciation of the tendency of popu* 
lar opinion in favour of an inhabitant suffrage, instead of 
a freeholding one. 

In HarL MS., 703, Burghtey writes to the Sheriff of 
Surrey: — "Whereas there are to be returned by you 
against the Parliament two Burgesses for Gatton in that 
Countie of Surrey, which, furetofore, have been lumiit^ 
aied hf Mr. Coptie^ for that there are no Burgesses in 
the Borough there to nominate them, for as much as by 
the death of the said Mr. Copley and minoritie of his 
ionoe, the same which his lands are within the survey 
and rule of the Court of Wards, whereof I am her 
Majestie's chiefe officer, you shall, therefore, forbeare to 
make retume of anie for the saide towne, without direc- 
tion first had from me therein, whereof I praie you not 
to faile" (St James, 13th Nov., 1584). Sir Thomas 
died abroad, 1584, aged 49, leaving William, his son 
and heir. Apparently Francis Bacon and Thomas Buss- 
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hop had been nominated by Burghley; because the 
next letter preserved, dated 24th Nov., 1584, tei*s 
the Sheriff to appoint Edward Browne, Esq., in the 
place of Bacon, who had been returned for another 
borough. In nth Sept, 1586, Walsingham instructs the 
Sheriff of Sussex to send up Mrs. Copley of Rosscy to 
the charge of the Warden of the Fleet, and the two 
Gages, and they are to have no conference. Jan. a9th, 
1595, Buckhurst writes to Sir Walter Covert ^and Harry 
Shelley, Esq., to apprehend " the Lady Copley and ccr- 
taine other daungerous persons remayning with her as it 
is enformed, where very dangerous practises are in 
hande " (Harl. 703, f. 87). 

** The Queen, by reason of Copley, Esq , going 

beyond sea and not returning according to Parliament, 
presented Ralph Rand, M.A., to the Church of Gatton, 
8th Feb., iS98.** 

On 7th Feb., i6ao, the House considered the 
return of Cation in Surrey. One Smith, a burgess 
for that town, and a son of Mr. Copley appeared. 
Mr. Copley, lord of the town, a recusant convict, with 
six of his lessees, no freeholders, made their choice the 
Tuesday before ; the freeholders made their choice, on 
the Wednesday, of Sir Thomas Grcsham and Sir Thomas 
Bhidder. The first return held void. Sir Henry 
Brittayne asked leave to speak ; he said ''the writ was 
directed Burgensibus, and delivered to Mr. Copley. The 
town was but of seven houses, all but one Copley's 
tenants. That the election by then good not being 
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freeholders. That all the freeholders, except one, direlt 
oat of the town, and only held of the manor in the 
town.** "Sir Edward Coke spoke against Copley's 
return, and moved for a ncir election, in ease of danger 
from Copltjf " {CommwM Journal), (See also Lansd. MS, 
545 ; Hakeweirs "^ Report of the Gatton Case.*^ 

Thisi therefore^ makes the controversy compreliensible 
that, in 1628, was illustrated by the records. 

Mr. William Copley was not inclined tamely to re- 
sign the ancient privilege of his family of sending* up 
Burgesses for their own Borough; he attempted to do so 
again, in spile of the decision of 1620, and through the 
adverse decision in his case, Parliament affirmed, and 
Sir Edward Coke with it, the right of a woman to vote. 



CHAPTER VI. 



rRBEWOMCH. 



*' PreK^nre ytmr Lopilly, defeiHl your Rtghls.** 

^Ammt ajbrd't SundkU ifslfa. 

In days when the word " Free " had no doubtful signifi- 
cation, women could be ''Free" in several different ways. 
They could be Freeholders in towns by inheritance or by 
purchase. They could be Free of "Companies,** in some 
of them by patrimony, service, or payment; in others 
through being widows of Freemen only. In some cases 
a widow's " Freedom " was limited by the conditions of 
her husband's will, but in almost all of the Companies, at 
least, in London, $owu women could be Free. They 
could be Free in Boroughs, under the same conditions as 
men, by paying brotherhood money, and by sharing in 
the common duties of Burgesses, as " Watch and Ward,** 
" Scot and Lot,** and the service of the King; they could 
be "Free** as regards the Corporation, and they could be 
" Free ** as regards voting for members of Parliament 

I have preferred to use the word " Frcewomen ** as 
more definite than any other. The "Widows and 
Spinsters ** phrase of toKlay does not carry back to old 
history. Under certain limited conditions married 
women could be "Free**; under certain other conditions 
they could be " Spinsters.** 

77 
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''The case of a wife trading alone. And where a 
woman corerte de Baron follows any craft within the city 
by herself apart, with which the husband in no way tnter- 
feresi such woman shall be bound as a single woman as 
lo all that concerns her craft. And if the husband and 
wife are impleaded in such case, the wife shall plead as a 
single woman in a Court of Record, and shall have 
her law and other advantages by way of plea just 
as a single woman." She has her duties and penal- 
ties as well as her privileges, can be imprisoned for 
debt, etc {Sit "The Liber Albus of London/' 
compiled 1419, translated by J. Riley, Book IH., 

P- 39) 

{See also ''Historical Manuscripts Commission,'* 
ToL X., appendix iv., p. 466, eU wtq. Report on 
papers found in Town Hall, Chelmsford.) There, 
among several lists of women, wives, and mothers, 
are many designated " Spinsters.'' Among " present* 
ments for neglecting to attend church " (23 Eliz.) were 
ten women — "Margareta Tirrell, spinster, alias dicta 
Margaretta Tirrell uxor Thomse Tirrell armigeri"; 
^ Maria Lady Petre^ spinster, alias dicta Maria Domina 
Petre uxor Johannis Petre de Westhomden praedicta 
MiliteSL" Many others appear as " wife of at the same 
time as ^ spinster." The writer of the Report believes 
that "spinster" in these cases was equivalent to " gener- 
osa,** and notes that it is insisted on when women have 
married men of meaner descent. I myself am inclined 
tp think that a Guild of women had arisen out of the 
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silk-spinning industries of Essex, and that the wofd 
" Spinster " implied membership of that Guild. 

Mombeia of Ckdlda.— In the old social and religious 
guilds which seem to have been established for good 
fellowship during life, for due burial, prayers and masses 
after death, and for charitable assistance of needy snrvi* 
vors, there w^s perfect equality between the sexes. 
Brotherhood money is exacted from "the sustren" as 
well as from the brethren. In fjSS (13 Richard II.) an 
order was given that all Guilds and Brotherhoods should 
give "returns of their foundation." Women appear as 
the Founders of some of these. The Guild of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Kingston-upon-Hull, was founded by to 
men and is women (p. i$$\ The Guild of Corpus 
Christi, Hull, founded in 1358, by 18 women and S5 men 
(p. 160, ''Early English Gilds," J. Toulmin Smith). 
The Guild of the Holy Cross, Stralford-on-Avon, had 
half of its members women, as also the Guild of Our 
I^dy, in the Parish of St. Margaret's, Westminster, wboae 
original manuscripts I have read Even when the 
guild was managed by priests, as in the Guild of Corpus 
Christi, York, women were among the members. In St 
George's Guild, Norwich, men were charged 6& 8d and 
women only 3s. 4d. for brotherhood. These guilds had 
" Livery " of their own in some cases. They had a bene- 
ficial effect on society, moral good conduct being neces* 
sary to membership, and a generous rivalry in selt 
improvement a condition of distinction. They laqght 
an equal moral standard for both sexes. Hence the 
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treatment of vicious men and vicious women was the 
same. {See " Liber Albus," p. i79i >8o, etc) 

They also did many good works towards the public 
weaL 

The Guild of the Holy Cross in Birmingharoi to which 
belonged the well-disposed men and women of Birming- 
ham iMid the neighbouring towns, had Letters Patent in 
I mt. The Report of its Condition in the reigii of Edinrard 
VL says, " It kept in good reparacions two great stone 
Bridges and divers foule and dangerous wayes, the charge 
whereof the town, of hiUelfe ys not hable to manteign, 
so that the lacke thereof will be a great noysaunce to the 
Kinges Majesties subjects passing to and from the 
marches of Wales, and an utter luyne to the sametovne, 
being one of the largest and most profitable townes to 
the Kinges Highness in all the Shyre" (Toulmin 
Smith's '' English Gilds," pp. 344-249)* 

These might have weathered the storms of the Re- 
formation by giving up candles and masses, had not 
Henry seixed their revenues and revoked their founda- 
tions. 

The Trades Guilds in early days were also semi-religi- 
ous in their character, and also admitted women as 
sisters. 

William Herbert's ''History of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies " gives many details interesting to as. 
All the Charters of the Drapers' Company expressly admit 
Sisters with full rights; the wearing of the Livery, the 
power of Uking apprentices, sitting at the election feasts, 
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making ordinances among themselves for better govern- 
ance, etc (vol. i., p. 4a s). So also did the Clothworkers. 

So also the Brewers' Cbmpany. In 5 Henry V. there 
were 39 women on the Company's Livery paying lull 
quarterage money. In 9 Henry V. there are entries in 
the books, of the purchase of doth for the clothing of the 
Brethren and Sistem of the Fraternity of the Brewen' 
Craft. So also the Fishmongers (p. 59), the Weavers,* 
and other companies. * The office of Plumber of the 
Bridge granted to the Widow Foster, 1595." (Guildhall 
Records.) 

The Clockmakers' Company, though only founded h 
163a, had female apprentices sanctioned by the company 
solateas r7rs, i7as, 1730, 1733, 1734, 1747. 

Among the Memoranda of the Grocers' Company, 
U45f we may note <*each member of the fraternity shaU 
bring his wife or his companion to the dinner.* ** And 
that all the wives that now are, and afterward shall 
become married to any of our Fraternitie; they shall be 
entered and esteemed as belonging to the Fraternitie /or 
ever to assist them and treat them as one of us, and after 
the decease of her husband the widowe shall still come 
to the said election dinner, and shall pay 4od. if ththe 
Me. And if the said widow is married to some other, 
who is not of our Fraternitie, she shall not come to the 
said dinner so long as she be ' couverte de Baroun,' nor 
ought any of us to meddle with her in an)thing, nor 
interfere on account of the Fraternitie so long as she b 
' couverte de Baroun '" (see Mr. Kingdon's transhtioii of 
• «M •• Uhn CMlomnin,'* r- 544t etc. 

r 
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the Bookt of ihe Grocers' Company, 1341-U63. ?""»«• 
in i8«6). On a second widowhood she might return to 
the company. At a later date they did not seem to be so 
severe. One widow, interesiihg to me on other hterary 
grounds, made her second and third husbands free of the 
company through the righu she gained from her first. 
Widows paid Brotherhood money, held Apprentices, 
Uaded and received all benefits of the Guild. 

The Company of Stationers seems to have followed 
similar customs. Many women carried on their husband's 
business, and received apprentices, as Widow Herforde, 
Widow Alldee, Widow Vautrollier. (5« Arber-s reprmt 
of ••Sutioner's Registers" and Ames' "Typographical 

Antiquities.'*) .. 

In the "Journal of the House of Commons, vol. 11., 

p. 331, December 3"^. >64«. *« fi"** t"" *^"**' 
"Ordered that the Committee for printing do meet to- 
morrow at eight of the clock in the Inner Court of Wards, 
and the printing of the Book of Queries is referred to 
that Committee." 

" Ordered that Elizabeth Purslow, who, as this House is 
informed, printed the pamphlet entitled 'Certain Queries 
of some Tender-Conscicnced ChrisUans,' be summwied to 
attend the Committee appointed to eiamine the business." 

In Timperley's "Cyclopsedia of Literary Typo- 
graphical Anecdote" we find: In 17" d««» Thomas 
James, a noted printer in London, accordbg to Dunton, 
-something the better known for being husband to that 
She-State politician, Mrs. Eleanor James." This extra- 
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ordinary woman wrote two letters to printers, one to 
Masters, and one to Journeymen, the first beginning, '' I 
hare been in the element of printing above forty years,** 
and ending, '* I rest your sisier, and soul's well-wisher, 
Eleanor James." Her husband, Thomas James, left his 
fine library to the use of the public, and the President 
and Fellows of Sion College were indebted to Mrs. James 
for giving them the preference. She also presented them 
with her own portrait, with that of her husband, and his 
grandfather, Thomas James, first librarian to Bodleian 
Librjry. ** Her son, George James, who died in 1 735, was 
City Printer. His widow carried on the business for some 
time, when the office was conferred on Henry Kent" 
(Timperley ; set also Reading's ** CaUlogue of Sion CoUege 
Library.") 

Woman eould also haTt Onttda of tlieir owa.— {iv.] In 
3 and 4 Edward IV., there was a *' Petition from the Silke- 
women and Throwsters of the Craft and occupation of 
Silkework within the cite of London, which be, and have 
been crafies of women within the same cite of tyme that 
noo mynde renneth to the contrarie, nowe more than a 
M " (f>., 1000 in number), praying protection against the 
introduction of foreign manufactured silk goods. (Parlia- 
mentary Rolls, 1463.) And various Acts for their pro- 
teclion are passed, down to 19 Henry VII., c ixi. 

There seems also to be somewhat of the nature of a 
Guild among the Mid wives of IxMidon, who had a certain 
social standing and certain laws and conditions of olBoe. 
Many of the Royal Midwives received annuities. One 
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appears in Rot. Pari. XIII., Ed. IV., Vol. VI., p. 93. 
Among the exclusions from the Act of Resumption we 
find, ** Provided alwey that this Act extend not, nor in 
any wise be prejudicial! to Margery Cobbe, late the wyf 
of John Cobbe being midwyf to our best-beloved wyfe 
Elizabeth Queen of England, unto any graunte by us, by 
owre Letters t'atentes of ^^40 by year, during the Life of 
the said Margery." Even in early times, their male 
rivals tried to limit the extent of their professional 
Activities. Among the Petitions to Parliament is one 
from Physicians who pray that "no woman be allowed 
to intermeddle with the practice of Physic.'' I. Rot Pari, 
158." 

The Rolls of the Hundreds make mention of women 
among the great Wool Merchants of London, ** Widows 
of London who make great trade in Wool and other 
things, such as Isabella Buckerell and others." Vol. I., 

PP- 403-4- 

Tkfjniglit be Free of the Oitr of London.— The free* 
dom of the city of London l>ecame vested in those that 
paid Scot and Ix>t, as women did. The Jews were not 
allowed to pay Scot and Ix>t, and were never * free of 
the dty." ** And the King willeth that they shall not, by 
reason of their Merchandize, be put to Scot or Lot, or in 
any taxes with the men of the cities or Boroughs where 
Ihcy abide ; for that they are taxable to the King as his 
bondmen, and to none other but the King ** (Statutes, 
ToL L, page ati). **That all Freemen shall make con- 
tribution antp taxes and taillage in the city" (Liber 
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Albus III, pt. L, 835). "For watch and ward. Let all 
such make contribution as shall be hostelers and house- 
keepers in each ward " (p. 102). •• And deeds and inden- 
tures, and other writings under seal may be received ; and 
cognizances and confessions of women as to the same re- 
corded before the Mayor and one Alderman ** (p. 16). 
•* Where woroeii in such cases (i.r., of debts) are impleaded 
and wage their law," they make their hw with men or 
women at their will (p. 37). 

Waller V. Hanger. Moore's Cases, 832. Pasch.9,JacL 
Frances Hanger. " El plead que el fuil hbera foemina 
de London, and plead le Charter* that 'Mite Freemen of 
London should pay no dues upon their wines." These 
|X)ints are important to remember in the light of a 
petition presented by the widows of London (17 Richard 
II.) to be freed from taxes and taillage made in the city 
without authority of Parliament ; praying the King to re- 
member that it had been granted them that 00 such tax 
would be imposed; and asking him to see that this 
present Pariiament would prevent the Mayor and Sheriff 
of London from levying on them this new imposition not 
levied by Act of Pariiament (Rot Pari'., vol. iii., 315.) 
The Mayor and Aldermen present a counter petition say- 
ing that tbe tax was for restorations, and praying that the 
present Pariiament should ordain that the widows may be 
contributors according to proportion of the aforesaid fine, 
for their tenements and rents in the city and raburba 
according to right and reason, ancient custom and charten 
of the city, that those who per commwi have advand^e 
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of the restoration ought by right to be contributor! in 
cost, etc (Ibid). 

That women were no indiflerent and over timid mem- 
bers of the community, we may see in the petition of the 
Mercers of London to the King against the oppressions 
of Nicholas Brember, Grocer and Mayor of London, 
1386, 10 Richard IL : — 

"Also we have be comaunded ofttyme up owre 
iigeance to unncdeful and unlewcful loose doynges. 
And also to withdrawe us be the same comande- 
ment fro things nedeful and leeful, as was shewed when 
m company of gode women, there men dorst nought, 
travaillcd en barfote to owre lige I^rde to seeke grace of 
hym for trewe men as they supposed, for thanne were 
such proclamacions made that no man ne woman shold 
approche owre lige Lorde for sechynge of grace, etc" 
(Rot Pari., vol. iii., p. 225). 

Tkfj eonld be Frea in other Boroughs. — ^The female 
burgesses of Tamworth are recorded in Domesday Book 
as having been free before the conquest, and as being 
still free in hter times. If they took it upon them to 
trade as ftmn tole$, they made themselves liable to all 
the common burdens of the " mercheta,'' over and above 
their proper borough duties of watch and ward. 

The Ipswich Domesday Book gives more than one 
instance of a woman having '* hominal rights,** and as 
being liable to the ''hominal duties'* corresponding 
thereto. To any fme sofe the Franchise and even the 
Guild was open on the same terms as to the men of the 
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place There was no essoign of female burgesses where- 
by to decline attendance at the motes (30 Edward I.)« 

Amongst liberi homines, liberi homines tenentes, or 
liberi homines sub regis, in every English shire, the 
Domesday Book records the names of Frtemmm. {Sm 
Chisholm Anstey's " Supposed Restraints.**) 

I have personally searched the records of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. There women could be burgesses. One 
entry, noted for another purpose, I may here quote : ** At 
a Hall holden in the Gildehall, 9th September, 1573, Ad- 
rian Queeney and John Shakespeare being present, the 
town council received of Christian White for her sister- 
hood, 6s. 8d. ; Robert Wright for his brotherhood, 6s. 8d.* 

york. ** Women being free of the city, on marrying a 
man who is not free, forfeit their freedom. Persons 
are entitled to become free by birth, by apprenticeship, 
or by gift or grant Every person who has served an 
apprenticeship for seven years under a binding by in- 
dentures for that period to a freeman or freewoman 
inhabiting And carrying on trade in the city is entitled to 
become free. The indentures may be assigned to 
another master or mistren being free. The privileges of 
freemen are extended to the partners of freemen and to 
their widows.** (" Report of Municipal Corporation Com- 
mittee, 183s," p. 1741-) 

The customs of Doncaster seem somewhat similar. 
{Set same report, p. 1497.) 

The City of Chester followed the custom of London. 
(&• •'The Mayor's Book of Chester, IS97-8.") 
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Letter from Lord Burleigh to the officers of the Port 
of Chester, authorising them to enter without tax the 
Gascony wines of a city merchant's widow : — 

''After my hartie commendacions, Whereas I under- 
stand that you have made scruple to take entrie of cer- 
teine Tonnes of Gascoigne wynes brought into that port 
in december laste, being the proper goodes of Ales 
Massy, wydowe, late wife of William Massy, merchant, of 
that cittie, deceased, as also of ccrteine other Tonnes of 
Gascoign wynes, brought in thither by William Massey, 
his Sonne, late merchant and free citesin of that cittie, 
also deceased, whose administratrix the said Ales Massy 
is. For-as-much as I fynde by a graunte by privy scale, 
from hir Majestic, dated the aist daye of Mayc, in the 
ointh yere of hir raigne, that her pleasure is (for good 
consideradon in the said pryvye scale specified) That 
all merchants, inhabitants, and Free Citizens of that 
Cittie shal be freed and discharged from payment of any 
Imposte for such wynes as they bring into that port 
And forasmuch as also I have receyved a Lettre from 
the Maior and Aldermen of that cittie, whereby they doe 
certifye unto me that all Freemen's wydowes of that 
cittie, during their wydowehood, by the Custome of the 
said Cittie, have used, and ought to have and enioie all 
such trades, Fredomes and Liberties as their husbandes 
used in their life tyme, which custome hath bene used 
and allowed of tyme out of mynde. Therefore, these 
are to will and require you to take entrie of all the afore- . 
faid wynes of the said Wydow Missies as well those 
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that she hath as administratrix to Wm. Massey, as of hir 

owne proper wynes, without taking or dcmaundinge Im- 
post for the same wynes. And this shal be your dis- 
charge in that behalf. From my house at Westminster^ 
the xiiilh of April, 1598. 

'' Your lovtnge frende, 

''W. BUROHLCV. 

"To my loving frendes, ye Officers of ye Port of 
Chester.** 

" Recepta per nos vtiL die Mail per manus Richardi 
Many. Tna Fletcher, Maior.*** 

In 1597, by the same books, some money was dis- 
tributed to twenty poor people, having been free of the 
city twenty years at least ; among these were five women. 

In the Town of Winchester women could be free. 
In an old Customary of that town we may find ^ Every 
woman selling Bread in the High Street, not baring the 
freedom, pays to the King as. 5d. a year, and to the 
City Clerk id.f if she sells by the year, if less, in piopor* 
tion. Every woman who brews for sale is to make good 
beer. No Brewer not free of the City (nul Bratceresse 
hors de Franchise) can brew within the City joriadiction 
without compounding with the BailiC** (ArtkmoUtfied 
Jimmalf voL iv., 1853.) 

In the Hall-book of the corporation of Leicester t6st : 

** It is agreed by a generall consent that Wn. Harts- 
home, husbandman, shall be made ffreeoMn of cor- 

* Tiaaseribcd lij Dr Fvraival fer his p t eicat work oa Ckcsler 
MSS. 
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poracon payinge such ffine as Mr. Maiour and the 
Chambleyns that now be shall assess. But he b not 
allowed any freedom or privilege by reason that his 
mother was a ffreewoman. Neither is it thought fit that 
any woman be hereafter made free of this corporacon." 
(Noin and Qveria, vol. v., Sih series, p. 138.) 

This note is imporunt as showing the period of the 
change of tone and spirit. 

WoBMB could be m the OorporatioiL— In 1593, in the 
Archives of the Borough of Maidstone, Kent, appears, 
"That the nth of September, 1593, Rose Cloke, single 
woman, (according to the order and constitutions of the 
town and parish of Maidstone aforesaid) was admitted to 
be one of the corporation and body politique of the same 
town and parish, from henceforth to enjoy the liberties 
and franchises of the same in every respect, as others 
the freemen of the said town and parish. And she was 
also then sworn accordingly, and for some reasonable 
causes and considerations then stated she was released 
from paying any fine, other than for her said oaih, which 
•he then paid accordingly" (IToteM and Qneritu^ 
voL xii., sih series, 318). The transcriber doubts the 
''legality'' of Miss Rose Cloke's election. But it was 
not till a very long time after this date that any attempt 
was made to interfere with the liberty of the electon in 
rhoosing whom they would. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have reproached the 
vomen of Kent for not more fully exercising their 
wavtlegei. It may have been in connection with this 
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illustration as to what their privileges might be. I had 
long meditated on the inner meaning of this reproach, 
before I came upon the elucidation. The freemen of 
Kent alone, in England, rose in arms against William the 
Conqueror, and would not lay them down until their 
ancient laws and customs were confirmed to them. The 
Custumal of Kent, therefore, based on the ancient Saxon 
laws, gave wider privilege to women than the Norman- 
ised laws of the rest of the country. Inheritance was 
equal and independent of sex, either in relations of 
descent or of marriage. The children all inherited 
equally, with a certain special lender consideration lor 
the yoHngt$i^ male or female. A widow had the half of 
her husband's pro|ierty till she married again ; a widower 
had the half of his wife's property, tvAi/^ A« rewuiintd 
•ingle. This equality in property necessarily gave the 
women of Kent fuller privilege. The recognition of the 
freedom of womanhood naturally made the men of 
Kent more free. '* Of alt the English shires, be ye sur- 
named the Free." (Drayton's • PolyOlbion, 18.*^ [v.] 
Yet some of the English shires did not lag far 
behind Kent We may note "A customary or note 
of such customes as hath bin used, time out of 
mind in Aston and Coat in ye parish of Bampton in 
ye county of Oxon, and is att this lime used and kept as 
appearcth by ye iixUen$ who hath hereunto, with ye 
consent of ye inhabitants of ye said Aston and Coat, 
sett their hands and seals the sixt September, in ye jsih 
yeare of Queen Eliiabeih, Anno Dom. 1593." The 
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"customary" conUins twelve articles regulating the 

rlectioQ and duties of the sixteens, of which the first is : 

' The Custome is that upon our Ladyday Eve every 

eere, all the InhahitanU of Aston and Coat shall meet 

Aston Crosse about three of ye clock in ye aftemoonc, 

one of evetye House to understand who shall serve 

ye sixteen for that year coming, and to choose other 

cers for ye same yeere. (2) Ye said sixteens being 

wn, ye hundred tenants of ye same sixteens doe 

le themselves some distance from ye Lords Tenants 

• said sixteens. And ye Hundreds Tenanto do chuse 

:;rasse Steward and one Water Hayward, and the 

, Tennants do choose two Grasse stewards and one 

Hayward, etc. This antient custome have ben 

ncd in ye 35th yeare of Queen Elizabeth, 1593, 

t of ye substantial! inhabitants of Aston and Coat, 

^er Medhop (gent), 
nark of Richard Stacy, 
lark of Elis. Alder, 
arkof John Humphries. . 
irk of Margery Young. 
*rk of John Bricklande. 
rk of Will. Young, 
-k of Tlios. Walter. 
kofWilLWagh. 
c of John Newman, 
of Richard Thynne. 
of Robtt Carter* 
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The mark of Will. Haukes. 

The mark of Ann Startupp. 

The mark of Will. Tisbee. 

The mark of John Pryor. 

The mark of John Church.** 
{ArduBologia^ ^o\, xxxv., p. 472), which adds, "Similar 
customs were- formerly practised in Sussex, and may be 
found in the Sussex Archjeological Collections." 

We find another case in ** Grant's Treatise of the Law 
of Corporations," p. 6. 

** In general women cannot be corporators, although 
in some hospitals they may be so, and there is one 
instance in the books of a Corporation consisting of 
Brethren and Sisten and invested with municipal powers 
to a certain extent, in The Pontenarii of Maidenhead 
(vid Rep. 30). (Palmer's "Cases," p. 77, 17 Jac, 
B.R.) Quo Warranto vers Corporation de Mayden- 
head in Berkshire, pur claymer dc ccrtaine Franchises 
and Liberties, un Market, chcscun Lundie, Pickage, 
Sullage, Toll, etc" (Rot Cor. 106.) They pleaded 
that the Bridge had been repaired by a Fraternitie, time 
out of mind, which was dissolved, and that the King by 
Letters Patent, on condition that they repaired the 
Bridge, granted them a market every Monday with all 
Liberties. . . • ** Et le veritie fuit que Hen. 6 ad incor« 
porate un Corporation la per nomen Gardianorum 
Fratrum et Soronim Pontenariorum, and concessit al eux 
and leur Successors quod ipsi and Successores sui 
haberent mercatum quolibet die lonae prout ante babuit- 
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Milt simul cum Tolneto, Pickagio, Sullagio, etc" The 
opinion of three Jadges were "que Toll fuit bien grant 
Don obstant que le quantitie de Argent d'estre pay pur 
Toll pur chescun chose ne fuit exprcsse, Mes Montague 
Ch. Justice fuit cont, Mes que le Corporatbn cnjoyera 
les Privileges non obstant cest action port** In page 
626 of Grant's Treatise, we see " A Corporation Sole is a 
Body Politic having perpetual succession, and being con- 
stituted in a single person. . . • Corporations Sole are 
chiefly Ecclesiastical, one or two instances only of Lay 
Corporations Sole occurring in the Books. . . • The roost 
important Corporation of this nature that claims atten- 
tion is the King. ... It is as a Body Corporate that the 
King is said to be immortol (Howell's " State Trials/' 
598). • • . A Queen Regnant is precisely and in the same 
way and to all intents a Cor|X>ration, and, indeed, there 
is nothing inconsistent with the principles of the old Law 
in this ; it was everyday*s experience before the Reforma- 
tion to find female subjects as Corporations Sole, as L^dy 
Abbesses, etc, but since that era it is superfluous to ob- 
serve, females cannot be invested with this description 
of incoqionitbn, though, as we have seen, they may be 
Corporators of Hospitals, Railways, and other trading 
bodies.** (Note. See ''Abbess of Brinham's Case.** 
Yearbook, Ed. III., vol. xxiii. ; a Rol. Abr. J48, 1. 33 ; 
and Colt v. Bishop of Coventry, Hob. 148, 149.) 

ThiT MoM Toto for Memben of ParUaaenl— To 
their Municipal Righto were added, in the reign of Henry 
III^ their Parliamentary Rights. 
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In 25 Edward II., De tallagio non conccdendo« •• It 
was there declared that no Ullage or aid shall be levied 
by us, or by our heirs in the realm, without the goodwiU 
and assent of . . . Knights, Burgesses, and other Free- 
men of the Land." 

As women were BurgesKS and Libcri Homines, the 
right was given to them as well as to men. Plowden 
C Jura Anglorum/* p. 438) remarks that "the Knights of 
the Shire represented landed property, the Burgesses the 
interests of manufacture or trade " ; as women could be 
Traders they were recognised as having the rights of 
Traders. 

The qualifications of Electon in Boroughs were very 
far from uniform or cerUin, as may have been noted in 
the Gatton case. 

In Bath the Franchise was limited to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. Sometimes it was limited to freeholders, some- 
times to freeholders resident, at other times to inhabi- 
tants, in other cases to inhabiUnts paying Scot and Lot 

In London the Franchise was exercised by all pay- 
ing Scot or Lot. 

In NewcastleH)n.Tynei the Parliamentaiy Franchise 
devolved on a Freeman's widow, who could also cany 
on his business. (Brand's ''Histoiyand Antiquities of 
Newcastle," vol. ii., p. 367.) 

The ordinances of Worcester (6 Edward IV., 49)— 
"Also that every eleccion of citixens for to come to 
the Parliament, that they be chosen openly in the geMe 
Halle of such as beo dwetlynge within the fimonches 
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and bf the rooste toicCi tccordingc to the lawe and to the 
tututes in such cases ordayned and not privtly'* 
r Earlj English Gilds,'' J. Toulmin Smith). 

In Shrewsbury, prior to the Reform Act, the right of 
returning members of Parliament for the Borough was 
▼ested eidusi%'e1y in Burgtuu paying Scot and Lot 
(" Mun. Com.," p. 2014.) 

Rhuddlan^'^Here, as in the other contributory 
boroughs to Flint, the franchise 11 exercised by all rest- 
dent inhabitanU paying Scot and T^t/' (*' Mun. Com.," 
p. 1840.) 

In the Reports of Controverted Elections, Luders 
mentions that of Lyme Regis, 17S9. The dispute was 
whether non-resident burgesses could record their vote. 
Among the old burgeu lists brought forward to elucidate 
the qualifications for electors, that of 29 Sept.^ 19 Elis., 
was produced The first three names on the list were of 
three women — *'Burgenses sive liberi tenentes Elizabetha 
fili« Thom» Hyatt, Crispina Bowdcn Vidua, Alicia 
Toller Vidua," then follow the names of several men. 
To these were added in si Eliz. two names of "liberi 
burgenses jure uxoris." Later records show an Increased 
number of women's names on the register of this borough. 

The case of Holt v. Lyle or Coats a^ Lisle in 14 James I., 
in discussing the right of a clergyman to vote, affirms 
as a side issue that '*a font •ote, if she have a freehold, 
can vote for a Pariiament man, but if she is married, her 
husband must vote for her." A limiution again ex- 
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pressed in Catherine w. Surrey, preserved in Hakewell's 
" Manuscript Cases." 

As some have attempted to throw doubts on the 
authenticity of these cases, quoted as they were by the 
Lord Chief-Justice from the Bench in 1739^ it may be 
well to note here that "William Hakewell was a great 
student of legal antiquities, and a Master of Precedento* 
("Dictionary of National Biography"). He left parliamen- 
tary life in 1629, the year after he had, in the Com- 
mittee of Pariiamenury Privileges, helped to decide on 
the Galton case. He was one of the six hwyeis ap- 
pointed to revise the Uws, and was thereafter created 
Master of Chancery. So one might be tempted to mn^ilrr 
him rather an exceptionally good and trustworthy witness. 
He helped to decide other points in connection with the 
Franchise, which it is important for us to remember. 
He not only decided that inhabitant suffrage must super* 
sede freeholding, that taxation gave the right to repre- 
sentation, but that, from iu very nature, no desuetude 
could Uke away the right of voting. "On 9th April, 
1614, it was pleaded, Sithence Durham hst drawn in to 
charge to join in petition to the King that Durham may 
have writs for Knighu and Burgesses. Said to be dumb 
men because no voices. Mr. Ashley said, They of Durham 
had held it a privilege not to be bound to attendance to 
Pariiament On jist May was read An Act ft>r Knights 
and Burgesses to have places in Pariiament, for the 
County Palatine, City of Durham and the Bom^h of 
Castle Barnard." "On 14th Mareh, ,610^ membeii were 
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allowed for the Palatinate of Durham^ which had hitherto 
tat free from taxation, and consequently sent no members 
to the House of Commons. It was allowed without 
discussion by the House/' taxation and representation 
being constitutionally inseparable. (5m Cfmmofi% 
Jimmalf 14th March, 1620.) 

''Regarding towns that had discontinued long sending 
of any burgesses, and yet were allowed." Hakewell 
had discovered this of *' Millhorne Port, County Somer- 
set, and Wcbly, County Hereford, that, either from 
poverty or ignorance of their right, or neglect of the 
Sheriff, had ceased voting. After 321 years they elected 
again.* '* In at Jac. I. also, Amersham, Wcndover, 
Great Marlowe, in Buckinghamshire, were in the same 
condition, but received writs for return u|K>n applica- 
tion." {See Addit. MS., Brit Mus. 8986.) Thus the 
doctrine that the right to the Franchise never lapses, and 
that fiMMifer never deprives an Elector of this privilege, 
was affinned by the Committee of Privileges in the Parlia- 
ment of which Coke and Hakewell were members. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LOMO EBB. 
" Ve ha»e iwMie the I.W of «),« dftet by ,o.r IwdHlofc" 

^.1^. •^ "^ "^ ^•k..-I„ . hJ^orical 
treatise it is not necessarr fully to analyse causes. 
Fact, most be left to speak for themseWes. It 
» a patent fact that, early in the seventeenth century 
men's ricws regarding women became much altered, and 
the liberties of women thereby curtailed. But there is 
generally one voice that in expressing seems to lead the 
opinion of an age. The accepted voice of this period, 
on this subject, was not that of the -learned Seiden » rvil 

on the disability of women, and, as every other m,<aUfi 
..rtonry depends upon his, it is necessary to examine 
the grounds of his opinion first, as with him .U bis 
followers must stand or fall. 

When he was speaking against the Procumtore. Cleri 
having a voice in Parliament, it was u^d on him that it 
w" unjust that per««, should have to be bo«nd by law, 
-^ thcjr bad had no voice in maki,^. To thj. Z 

«P»««I, In ««ny ease, multitude, are bound by Arts of 
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Parliament which are not parties to the elections of 
knights, citiscns or burgesses, as all they that have no 
freehold, or hare freehold in ancient demesne ; and all 
w>wun ka^nf freehold or nofruhM, and men within the 
age of one and twenty years " (" Fourth Institute," s). He 
quotes no record, he suggests no authority, he adduces 
no precedent He could not Yet from this one obiUr 
diHum of his, uttered in the heat of his discussion against 
dergymen, recorded in loose notes, and published without 
correction after his death, has arisen aU consequent 
opinion, custom and faw against the Woman's Franchise. 
So terrible can be the consequences of the by-ultcranccs 
of a Judge when eareleu, pr^'tidieed, or wilfully iffnorami. 
That Coke could be all three it is easy to prove. 

(f ) In Prynne's ** Introduction to the Animadversions on 
the Fourth Part of the Lawe of England," he says, "My ard- 
ent desires and studious endeavoun to bene6t the present 
nge and posterity to my power by advancing learning • • • 
by discovering sundry misquotations, mistakes of records 
in our printed law books reports, especially in the Institute 
of that eminent pillar of the Common Law, Sir Edward 
Coke, published, with some disadvanUge to him and his 
leaders since his death, whose quoutions (through too 
much credulity and supineness) are generally received, 
relied on, by a mere implicit (aith, as infallible Oracles, 
without the least examination of their originals." 

Male credulity in regard to Coke has been the cause of 

•0 much direct and indirect suffering to women that it is 

' not surprising that they now attempt to get behind ^ the 
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Oracle," and question the Spirit itself of the English 
Constitution. Many other writers besides Prynne refer 
to Coke's want of care. '^In 1615 the King told him 
to take into consideration and review his Book of 
Reports ; wherein, as His Majesty is informed, be many 
extravagant and exorbitant opinions set down and pub- 
lished for positive and good law." (Chalmers' Biog. Diet) 
"The Institutes published in his lifetime were very 
incorrect The 4th part not being published till aAer 
hb death, there arc many and greater inaccuracies in it" 
One example in the contested passage may be noted. 
He says that those who had no freehold had no vote. 
He did not die until 1634, and the notes for the 
*" Fourth Institute" were the last work of his life. But 
Granville's ''Reports" prove that by the Parliaments 
of r69i and i6a8 the Franchise was declared to be 
vested in inkahit^M komekoldere whetier fr^Aotdmro 
or noi, so he was incorrect as to that sutement at least 

(s) That, through prejudice, he could be blinded to 
Justice can be seen in that picture preserved by bis 
Biographers of his hounding Sir Walter Raleigh to bis 
death by virulent unjudicial denunciations; or in that 
other when he and his followen made a riot with swords 
and staves in seising his daughter from the home in which 
hb wife (formeriy Lady Hatton) had placed her. The 
King's Council severely reprimanded him lor his illegal 
action then. {Se% "The Letter of the Coundl to Sir 
Thomas Lake regarding the Proceedings of Sir Edward 
Coke at Oatland%" "* Camden MiscdL/' vol v.) 
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The petition of Sir Francis Michell to the House of 
Conimonsi ajrd February, 1620, contains trenchant 
criticisms on Coke's conduct as partial and passionate^ 
Though thex may be somewhat discounted by the 
writer's position, they must have had some basis of truth. 
Michell said that when summoned before the Bar, Sir 
Edward Coke prejudiced his cause by saying alotid, 
^ When I was Chief-Justice, I knew Sir Francis Michell ; 
he is a tainied man/' which saying discouraged his friends 
from speaking on his behalf. He repeats elsewhere that 
Coke was wont " to make invectives by the hourglass " ; 
and indeed adds many other more serious charges. 
Alichell was put out, as was the custom, when his case 
was being discussed. In his absence, he was con- 
demned to go to the Tower, and on being re-admitted, 
thought he was to be allowed to defend himself as was 
the custom, and ** asked leave to speak for himself, which 
Sir Edward Coke hastened to refuu" (Sir Simon 
d*Ewes* Papers, Harl. MSS., 158, f. S24). <' His rancour, 
descending to Brutality was infamous" (Diet Nat. Biog.). 
Sir Francis Bacon writes to him, '^ As your pleadings were 
wont to insult our misery and inveigh literally against the 
lierson, so are you still careless in this point to praise or 
dispraise upon slight grounds and that suddenly, so that 
your reproofs or commendations are for the most part 
neglected and contemned, when the censure of a Judge 
coming slow but sure should be a brand to the guilty and 
a crown to the virtuous. • • • You make the laws too 
oroch lean to your opinion, whereby you show yourself* 
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to be a legal tyrant" (Foss's "Lives of the Judges"). 
James I. is known to have called him ''the fittest engine 
for a tyrant ever was in England." 

He was an only son with seven sisters, which position 
probably made him overvalue his own sex. His well* 
known matrimonial disputes probably helped to increase 
his prejudice against the other sex. 

(3) That he could be wilfully ignorant (here is abundant 
ground to believe. He married again five months after 
his first wife's death, without Banns or Licence, and to 
escape Excommunication, he pleaded ignorance of the 
Law 1 1 * Not only does he interpolate, but he is often 
inacairatc; sometimes, as in Gage's case, he gives a wrong 
account of the decision, and still more often the aothori* 
ties he cites do not bear out his propositions of law. 
This is a fault common to his Reports and his Institutes 
alike, and it has had very serious consequences upon 
English Law" (Diet. Nat. Biog.). Holt % Lyle, and 
Catherine v. Surrey had been decided when he was 
Attorney General. These affirmed that *a /evM 9ote 
could vote for a Parliament man." The Gatton case 
had been decided in a Parliament, and by a Com* 
mittee of which he was a member ; and whether be 
had concurred in it or not, he cannot but have been 
aware that other members of Parliament, even in hb day, 
allowed the woman's privilege. 

Others have accused him of suppressing and falsifying 
legal documents. (See Chisholm Anste/s ** Supposed 
Constitutional Restraints^") Chief Justice Best from 
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the Bench said, *' I am afraid that ire should get rid of a 
good deal of what is considered law in Westminster Hall 
if what Lord Coke says witkomi authority it not law.** 
a Bing, 996. 

One other case which afterwards told heavily upon 
women we may note. " Coke artfully inserted in the mar- 
riage settlement of his fourth son John, with the daughter 
and heiress of Anthony Wheatley, a clause of reversion to 
ki$ own keirt to the exclusion of heirs female, which was 
not discovered until 167 r, when John having died, leaving 
seven daughters^ their mother's paternal inheritance passed 
away from them to their uncle Robert, Coke's fifth son." 
** His legal propositions may often be unsound in sub- 
stance, but in his mode of stating what he believes or 
wishes to be law he often reaches the perfection of form** 
(Did. Nat Biography). This **fwrm " may be suflkicnt 
to satisfy legal technicalities, but I think I have brought 
forward enough to show that intelligent women have 
reason to object to him as a ^ tainted " authority, [vii.] 
Coke tells us in his "Fourth Institute,** what properties 
a Parliament man should have. " He should have three 
properties of the elephant ; first, that he hath no gall ; 
second, that he is inflexible and cannot bow ; third, 
that he is of a most ripe and perfect memory. First to 
be without gall, that is without malice, rancour, heat and 
envy.** We have shown that Coke was deficient in tho 
first quality prescribed by himself for just judgment 
His abject submission to the Archbishop after his Breach 
of the Canon Law, shows that he could bow very low 
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to escape the consequences of his wrongdoing; his 
grovelling in the dust before Jame% when he had roused 
the King to wrath, riiows that he could do the same when 
he thought he was right, " from which we may learn that 
he was, as such men always are, as dejected and fawning 
in adversity as he was indolent and overbearing in pro- 
sperity" (Chalmers* "Biography "). We must now prove 
that he was deficient in the third quality alsa His 
memory was imperfect He forgot one Statute when he 
was criticising another ; he forgot what he had written in 
the *' Second Institute/' when he was pre|)aring his manu- 
script for the Fourth. It is only by self<ontradiction 
that he can hold the opinion now under discussion. 
From his own works we must judge him on this count 
(Coke V. Coke). In the •'Fourth Institute,** 5, he 
classifies women with minors. In the •' Second In* 
stitute,** c iii., 96, his authorised and corrected work, 
he says on the contrary, ^ Seeing that a fewu Boie that 
cannot perform knight's service may serve by deputy, it 
may be demanded wherefore an heir male being within the 
age of twenty-one years may not likewise serve by deputy* 
To this it is answered, that in cases of minoritie all is one 
to both sexes, v»&, if the heire male be at the death of 
the ancestor under the age of one and twenty years, or 
the heire female under the age of fourteen, they can make 
no deputy, but the Lord will have wardship. Tbere> 
fore, Littleton is here to be understood of a fewu 90U 
of full age and seised of land, holden by kn^ht*s 
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service,* cither by purchase or descent" One would have 
though! this clear enough for a legal mind to follow. 
Women do not, therefore, come into the same class as 
minon in r^rd to their appointing deputies. But they 
do come into the class of Electors. C Second Institute," 
1 19.) ** A woman may be a free suitor to the Courts of 
Che Lord, and though it be generally said that the free 
Suitors be Judges [viii.] in these courts, this is intended 
of men and not of women." 

We have already noted the illegal character of this 
opinion; but we repeat it here intentionally. Coke does 
not see that in avoiding one of the horns of a dilemma 
he throws himself on the other. If '' women could be 
suitors," and were '' not intended to be judges " or pares, 
the only other duty left them as suitors, would be ^ to 
elect their knights of the shire I " 

The study of the original statutes supports the freedom 
of women as to both duties, as well as the fact of their 
having exercised that freedom. In Howell's ''State 
Trials," 19 (Entinck v. Carrington, 6 George III.), there 
is a question asked and answered, worthy of repetition 
here— '* Can the judges extrajudicially make a thing 
law to bind the Kingdom by a declaration that such is 
their opinion ? I say no. It is a matter of impeach* 
neni for any judge to affirm it There must be an 



the '< Pftrliameiit of MarkbrMge " (5s Henry Iff., 
Pi 3) he Myi X *' Albeit tKe heir be not prirnqr^^M, 
\mk Ml hdr female, or male lineal or collateial, yet everyone of them 
be witUfl tbe taow mlichier.'* 
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antecedent principle or authority from whence this 
opinion may be fairiy collected, otherwise the opinion is 
null, and nothing but ignorance can excuse the judge 
that subscribed it" That women had to submit then is 
no reason that they should submit now, as the same case 
explains—'* It would be strange doctrine to assert that 
all the people of this land were bound to acknowledge 
that as universal law which a few had been afraid to 
dispute." 

A helitrer in Ooke's vtowa and methods of perpetuat- 
ing them was Sir Simon d'Ewes, High Sheriff of Suffolk. 
At the elections of 1640, Oct 19th and sand, Sir Roger 
North and his Roy.ilist friends had charged him with 
partiality towards the Puritan candidates. He cleared 
himself eageriy and then added, "It is true that by the 
ignorance of some of the Cl.irke« at the other two tables, 
the oaths of some liiigle women thai were fktehoMsn 
were taken without the knowledge of the said High 
Sheriff, who as soone as he had notice thereof instantly 
sent to forbidd the same, conceiving it a matter verie 
unworthie of any gentleman, and most dishonorable in 
such an election, to make use of their voices, dltkomgk im 
lam ihef might hawe bem ailomed. Nor did the High 
Sheriff allow of the said votes, upon hb numbering of 
the said Poll, but with the allowance and consent of the 
said two Knights themselves, discount them and cast 
them out" (Sir Simon d'Ewes' Papers; HarL MS., 158). 
Thus in a second illustrative case, personal opinion and 
prejudice were allowed to counteract Uw and privilege. 
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And the law-abiding women yielded to what they were 
told was law, and, being kept in ignorance, they knew 
no better. 

But in the very next year women showed that they 
took a strong interest in pubhc aflfairs. 

In YoL ii., p. 167J, Parliamentary Htstory, is pre- 
lenred the Petition to the Commons for Redress of 
Grievances, Feb. 4th, 1641. On the last day of sitting 
many women had been observed to crowd much about 
the door of the Commons, and Sergeant-Major Skippon 
applied to the House to know what to do with them, 
thev telling him that where there was one now there 
would be 500 next day. The House bade him speak 
them fair. 

Next day they presented their petition (printed by 
John Wright at King's Head in Old Bailey). 

''To the Honourable Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
gesses of the House of Commons assembled in Parli.1- 
nent, the Humble Petition of the Gentlewomen, Trades- 
men's Wives, and many others of the Female Sex, all 
inhabitants of London and the Suburbs thereof, with the 
lowest submission showing, etc" 

They acknowledge the care of the House in the 
affairs of Sute. They have cheerfully joined in petitions 
which have been exhibited "in behalf of the purity of 
religion and the liberty of our husband's persons and 
estates." ''We counting ourselves to have an interest 
in the common privileges with them." 
•" It may be thought strange and unbeseeming to our 
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sex to show ourselves by way of petition to this Honour- 
able Assembly. But the matter being rightly considered 
of . . . it will be found a duty commanded and required, 
(i) Because Christ hath purchased us at as dear a rate 
as he hath done men, and therefore requireth like 
obedience for the same mercy as men. (a) Because in 
the free enjoying of Christ in His own laws, and a 
flourishing estate of the Church and Commonwealth 
consisteth the happiness of women as well as of men. 
(3) Because women are sharers in the common calamities 
that accompany both Cnurch and Commonwealth, when 
oppression is exercised over the Church or Kingdom 
wherein they live; and unlimited power given to the 
prelates to exercise authorhy over the consciences of 
women as well as men : witness Newgate and Smithfield, 
and other places of persecution, wherein women, as well 
as men, have felt the smart of their fury," et& 

" The petition was presented by Mrs. Anne Stagg, a 
gentlewoman and brewer's wife, and many others with her 
of like rank and quality. Mr. Pym came to the 
Common's door, addressed the women and told them 
that their petition had been thankfully accepted and 
would be carefully considered." 

Coke's papers had been seixed by the King at his 
death in 1634, but on the lath May, 164 r, the House 
of Commons ordered Coke's heir to print them, and thus 
his views on this point were perpetuated. 

On the 13th February, i6ao, Coke had committed the 
House to extraordinary doctrine in another relation to wo* 
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men. Among Mr. Lovell's witnesses was a lady, Mrs. New- 
digate, '* the House calling to have them called in. Sir 
Edward Coke out of St. Barnard said, A woman ought 
not to speak in the congregation. Examination hereof 
committed to a committee " {Commons J<nirnal). It is 
strange that Sir Edward Coke should have gone so far 
afield as St Barnard when St Paul might have come in 
as conveniently. Had he read the gospels as carefully 
as he had read St Barnard, he would have seen that one 
of the first two preachers of Christ was Anna the 
prophetess, wIiq spake of Him in the temple to all them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem (Luke ii. 36), 
and that it was through women that Christ sent the first 
message to the Apostles and Disciples, that became the 
watchword of early Christianity, "Christ is arisen'* 
(Matthew xxviii., Luke xxiv., John xx.). Coke's pre- 
cedent on this point was reversed in his own century. 

On the 17th November, 1666, "Some debate arising 
whether Mrs. Bodville, mother of Mrs. Roberts, should 
be admitted As witness, the matter being debated in the 
House, the question being put whether Mrs. Bodville be 
admitted, it was resolved in the affirmative, and Mrs. 
Bodville, with several other witnesses was examined *• 
{CommoHi Jimmal). 

His utterance on the Women's Franchise has coloured 
the minds of willing disciples until to-day. In Add. MS. 
15, ty I, Hakewell on impositions, says, "To make a man 
judge in his own cause and especiallie ye mightie over ye 
#tfak^ and that in pointe of profitt to him that Judgetb, 
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were to leave a way open to oppression and bondage.** 
So women proved. There is no doubt that Puritanism 
on the one hand, and the frivolity of the fashions of the 
Restoration on the other, tended to make women content 
with their narrowed political privileges, and restricted 
educational opportunities. Only among the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, did women reUin 
their natural place. Though there were some brilliant 
exceptions, the majority of women, by the procnis|ean 
methods of treatment in vogue were reduced to the 
state of incompetency that society came to believe was 
natural to them. •• It was unwomanly for women to 
think and act for themselves." " Women had no con- 
cem in public affairs." "Men knew much better than 
women did what was good for them," were proverbs. 
By losing one privilege they lost others. New laws 
were made prejudicial to their interests, and old hws re- 
translated in a new and narrow spirit Precedent gained 
power to override statute ; the notions of justice be- 
tween the sexes became warped and distorted. 

The laws of inheritance were altered, the righu of 
women in their property further ignored. Sophistical 
Labour Creeds were introduced to support roaaculine 
property privilege. Work was ignoble for laiitt, except 
when done without remuneration ; domestic work was 
not cognisable in coin of the realm, therefore women 
were said to be $upparUi by their male relaUves, though 
they might labour ten times as much as they. It was 
natural to educate them little, so that they should not 
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know; it was natural to take privileges from those who 
knew not what they lost 

Protesting Women.— But the Suppression of the Sex 
did not go on without various Protests on the part of 
women during the 200 years of this Backdraw in the 
tide of Civilisation. We cannot spare time for every 
detail ; but three illustrative women must be noted— the 
first bom in the i6th Century, protesting against the 
^infringement of the Inheritance Laws in relation to 
women; the second bom in the 17th Century, against 
the withdrawal of their educational advantages; the 
third bom in the i8th Century, against their social, civil 
and political degradation. 

Anne Clifford, born in 1590, was the only daughter of 
George, Earl of Cumberland, and of his good wife, 
Margaret RusseL She and her two noble sisters, Eliza- 
bcth, Countess of Bath, and Anne, Countess of Warwick, 
were distinguished for family affection, and all other 
womanly virtues. The Countess of Warwick was Eliza- 
beth's favourite Ladyin-Wailing. Anne was much with 
this aunt in her youth, was a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was destined for her court. Her father refused to 
allow her, like other noble ladies of her time, to learn 
ancient and modern languages, so she made the most of 
tbe opportunities to be found in her own. " Her in- 
structor in her younger years was the learned Mr. Daniel, 
Che Historiographer and Poet She was much interested 
in searching out old documents about her ancestors and 
%ery jealous of preserving her rights." {Set in Nicholson 
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and Burn's ** History of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
the Autobiography of Mr. Sedgwick, who was her Secre* 
tary.**) Slie was well prepared by her beloved mother 
and respected tutor for the exigencies of her future life. 
The Queen died in 1602-3, and her father in t6os« A 
woman being considered of age at 14, she chose her 
mother as her guardian, who initiated the proceedings 
against her brother-in-law, the new Earl of Cumberiand, 
which lasted until his death. The Earldom of Cumber- 
land had been entailed in Heirs Male, but the secondary 
Titles, the Baronies of Clifford, Westmoreland, and 
Vescy, with all the Lands and Castles in Westmorehnd 
belonging to them, were entailed in the Heir GeneraL 
Her uncle, however, took possession, and favoured by 
the King, the power of wealth, and Sex Bias anaong 
those in power, he was able to hold them against heri in 
spite of her private and public petitions. His son, 
Henry, was summoned to Parliament by the tkle of Lord 
Clifford, a right which should have been hers, as she 
bitterly complained. Meanwhile, in 1609, she married 
Richard, Eari of Dorset *' On i^iYi July, 1610^ my 
cousin, Henry, married Lady Francis Cecil, daughter to 
Robert, Earl Salisbury, which marriage was purposely 
made that by that power and greatness of his the lands 
of mine inheritance might be worsted and kept by strong 
hand from me" (Harl. MS., 6177, Anne Clifford's 
Diary). 16th July, 1615, *'^^ great trial for my lands 
in Craven.* Her husband agreed with the Earl of 
Cumberland to leave it to the King's arbitration, which 
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the would nem agree to, Handing upon her rights. In 
t6t7 die wti brought before King Jame. in Whitehall 
to give her consent to the arbitration, "which I utterly 
refuted, and was thereby afterwards brought to many and 
great troubles." Her uncle offered ;^ao,ooo as a com- 
promise for the Westmoreland estates, which she would 
aot bear oC but which her prodigal husband urged her 
to accept Indeed, he attempted to strain his marital 
tights, and backed by the King, signed the agreement 
whh her uncle, which she refused to acknowledge, and 
defeated the plans of the trio by her firmness. For she 
mt a true descendant of the old stock of women, and 
wished ''to live and die with the feeling that she is re- 
ceiving what she must hand down to her children neither 
taniitbed nor depreciated, what future daughtert-in-law 
may receive, and to pass on to her grand children " 
(Tac. Germ, c 19). She was determined to hold by her 
rightful inheriunce. Her husband died on s8th March, 
i6s4, and the contest went on with renewed vigour. 

In the DomesUc Series "Siate Papers," vol cxxvl 7. 
i6s8, there b preserved " Reasons to prove that by the 
Common Uw dignities conferred by Writ of Summons 
to Pariiament descend to females, where there is a sole 
heir, and not co-heirs; being the reasons alleged for 
Uuj, Lady Fane, In her suit for the Barony of Aber- 
^vcnny in 15*7, with other reasons alleged to show that 
tttch dignities by custom and reason descend to heirs 
female, produced on behalf of Anne claiming to be Lady 
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Also in same series, Aprils 1638, there is '^lie Peti- 
tion of Anne» Countess Dowager, late wife of Richard, 
Earl of Dorset, deceased, and daughter and sole heir of 
George, Earl of Cumberlandi Lord Cliflbrd, Westmore- 
land and Vescy, to the King. On the death of her 
father, the titles of ClifTotd, Westmoreland and Vescj 
descended to the petitioner, yet Francis, Earl of Cumber* 
land, has published that the name of Lord Clifford and 
that of Lord Vescy pertain to him ; and Henry Clifford, 
Chivaler, was summoned to this present Parliament, and 
styles himself Lord Clifford . . . prays the King to 
admit her claim to the dignities of Qifford, Westmoreland 
and Vescy, and to order the Earl of Cumberland and 
Henry, his son, to forbear to style themselfea fajr these 
names." 

In 1630 she married Philips Earl of Montgomeiy, who 
shortly afterwards became the Earl of Pembroke by the 
death of his brother, and she again claimed her inhert* 
tancc, still, however, in vain. In 1641 died her uncle, 
leaving one son, Henry, and one daughter, Elisabeth, 
married' to the Earl of Cork. Two years later her cousin 
Henry died without heir male, and without further dia* 
pute, Anne stepped into her inheritance, thereby proving 
her original right She had not sold it I * 1644. So by 
the death of this cousin German of mine, Henry Cliflbrd 
Earl of Cumberland, without heirs male, ye lands of nine 
inheritance in Craven and Westmoreland reverted onto 
me without question or controversie after y* his lather 
Francis Earl of Comberland and thb Earl Henry his son 
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had unjastly detained from me the anticnt lands in Craven 
from je death of my father and ye lands in Westmorebnd 
from ye death of my mother until this time, yet had I 
little or no profit from ye estate for some years after by 
reason of ye civil wars." On the death of her second 
husband in 1649, she retired to the north, and began to 
fortify her castles. The parliamentary forces demolished 
themi but she said that as often as Cromwell pulled them 
down she would build them up again. After a time, 
admiring her spirit, the Protector gave orders she should 
not be molested. She was not even yet free from litiga- 
tion, as at first she had troubles with her tenants. In 
every ease, however, through knowledge, experience, and 
firmness she finally triumphed. A cloth-worker having 
bought a property held under her by the yearly rent of 
one hen, he refused to acknowledge her as his Seigneuress 
by paying that small rent. But she sued him successfully, 
and though she spent ^aoo, she secured that hen, and 
the right of which it was the symbol. 

She asserted all the privileges connected with her in- 
heritance. In her Diary she says, ''As the King came 
out of Scotland, when he lay at Yorke, there was a striflfe 
between my father and my Lord Burleighe who was then 
President who should carie the sword; but it was 
adjudged on my father's side, because it was his office 
by inheritance^ and so is lineally descended upon me."* 
She became High Sheriff of Westmoreland also by right 
of her inheritance, and exercised its duties in person for a 
time. *'The 39ih December, 1651, did I sign and seal 
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a patent to Mr. Thomas Gabetia to be my Deputy Sheriff 
of ye County of Westmoreland.* 

Looking back on her life in the quiet of her northern 
home she said, " I must confess, with inexpressible thank- 
fulness that I was bom a happy creature in mind, body, 
and fortune, and that those two Lords of mine to whom 
I was afterwards by the Divine providence married, were 
in their several kinds worthy noblemen as any were in 
this Kingdom. Yet was it my misfortune to have con- 
tradictions and crosses with them both, with ny first 
I-ord about the desire he had to make me sell my righu 
tf\ ye lands of mine inheritance for money, which I never 
did nor never would consent unto, insomuch as this 
matter was the cause of a long contention betwixt tis, as 
also for his profuseness in consuming his estate." Her 
dispute with her second husband arose because she would 
not compel her daughter by her first husband, against the 
girl's desire, to marry his son by his first wife. The con- 
sequence of these two disputes, in both of which she was 
in the right, was that "the marble halls of Knoll and the 
gilded towers of Wilton, were often to me the Bowers of 
secret anguish." She was not what has been called a 
man's woman, but she was essentially a woman's woman. 
All good women were her friends, her cousin the 
Countess of Cork, daughter of her usurping uncle; her 
sister-in-law the Countess of Dorset, wife of her brother- 
in-law, whom she considered her greatest enemy. Tboiigh 
King James was against her, Queen Anne was her warm 
frietid. She had no children by her second husband; and 
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ber two sons by Earl Dorset died young. She had great 
consolation in the affection first of her mother, then of 
her two daughters, and also of her grandchildren. It 
was in connection with one Of these that an Important 
Incident occurred, necessary to be fully explained here. 

I hare been allowed to utilise some critical points 
communicated by me to the Aihenttum^ No. 347S» P- 709t 
June t, 1894. 

In an article on " Letter-writing," published in The 
WoHi, April sth, 1753, Sir Horace Walpole quotes the 
famous and often repealed letter by Anne Clifford, Dowa- 
ger-Countess of Pembroke, to the Secretary of State, who 
wanted her to nominate his follower for Appleby :— 

"I have been neglected by a Court, I have been 
bullied by a usurper, but I will not be dictated to by a 
subject Your man sha'n't stand. 

" Ahwb l>>Rsrr, Pembroke and Montgomery." > 

Lodge and other writers doubt its genuineness. The 
author of the " Dictionary of National Biography " gives 
as reasons for doubting it, that Sir Joseph Williamson, to ^\^^ 
whom it was supposed to be addressed, was not made "^ 
Secretary of Sute until 1674; that Anne died in 1675, 
and that there was no election between these dates ; also, 
that it was not in the style of her correspondence, and 
the signature was unusual, because she always signed her 
titles in the order of creation— Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomeryr-and not in the order of her two marriages. 
None of the critics, however, seem to have followed out 
tbe conespondencc in the Poroes^lc S^es of ••Stat^ 
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Papers " at the Public Record Office, which, though it 
does not include the contested letter, yet illustrates it in 
a remarkable manner. 

The Pariiament elected in 1661, 13 Charles II., has 
been called ** The Long w Pensionary Pariiament," last- 
ing till 1678. {See " Pari. Returns," vol. Ixti., part L, 
p. 530.) John Lowther, Esq. of Hackthrop, and John 
Dalston, Esq. of Accombank, were Burgesses for Appleby. 
John Lowther's death necessitated a new election, and 
in January, 1667-8, there was great excitement in and 
about Appleby. From Anne's position as High Sheriff 
of the County, she had the right to nominate a Candi- 
date ; from her great goodness and bounty to the place, 
the Corporation were willing to gratify her by electing 
whom she would. She determined to have one of her 
grandsons the Tuftbns, sons of ber daughter. Countess 
Thanet, four of whom were over ai, and in need of 
occupation. Failing them, she meant to have selected 
her kinsman, Anthony Ixnrther. But Joseph William- 
son, Secretary to liord Arlington, then Secretary of State, 
had set his heart on that seat, and by all means in his 
power, open and underhand, attempted to secure it He 
was a native of those parts, and had friends and rebtivcs 
there, who all bestirred themselves in his favour. Every* 
body '* plied the Countess,** Williamson himadft his 
brother and friends, the neighbouring gentry, the Justices 
of the Peace, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Ariington 
himselfl Her replies at first were very kindly, but they 
^duall^r became more i^nd more ^'definite** 
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Anne't first letter, explaining how her interest was 
engaged, dated Jan. i6th, 1667-8, was addressed to "Mr. 
Secretary Williamson at Whitehall," showing that there 
b no weight in the argument as to Williamson's appoint- 
Bient not Uking place till 1674, as being Under-Secretary, 
he could be addressed so. Further, it is evident that 
the contested letter was not addressed to Williamson, 
but to Lord Arlington, about Williamson, though it may 
certainly have been re-addressed, and sent to him later, 
and may have been found among his papers. 

To Lord Arlington on Jan. 17th, she writes, ''Mr. 
Williamson, being of so eminent an ingenuity, cannot 
miss a Burgess-ship elsewhere." On Jan. 25th, Arlington 
writes again to her on behalf of his Secretary. On Jan. 
agth, George Willbmson writes to his brother : " Unless 
the three Tuftons be taken off by Lady Thanet's means, 
it is impossible for any man to oppose. ... Dr. Smith 
fears the taking off of the old Lady, but if done, we shall 
be joyful" Feb. 4th, Dan Fleming writes to Williamson 
about plying the Lady Pembroke : " If you cannot ac- 
complish this, you should stay the Writ as long as you 
can, until you have a good account of your interest in 
Appleby." The same day Dr. Smith wrote to William- 
ton telling him of his friend's work : '' The success of it 
will be seen by her answer to Lord Arlington, whereof 
the showed me a copy. I cannot see how it is possible 
to do any good unless her grandchildren be taken off." 
George Williamson writes same date to his brother, that 
I^rd Arlington had been urging Thomas Tufton towith- 
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draw. ''Neither Arlington nor the Bishop make any 
impression on the wilful Countess." On Feb. 6th, Lord 
Arlington writes again, to whom Anne replies : " It was 
myself and neither my daughter of Thanet, nor'any of 
my children, that made me attempt making one of her 
sons a Burgess for Appleby/' " If it should happen 
otherwise, I will submit with patience, but never yield 
my consent. I know very well how powerful a man a 
Secretary of State is throughout the King's dominions, 
so am confident that by your Lordship's favour and 
recommendation you might quickly help this Mr. William- 
son to a Burgess-ship without doing wrong or discourtesy 
to a widow that wants but two years of fourscore, 
and to her grandchildren whose bther and mother 
suffered as much in their worldly fortunes for the. King, 
as most of his subjects did." 

One can see that the spirited old lady hu been kindled 
to white heat, and that very little more would make her 
say something very like what has been p r eser v e d by 
Walpole. 

As to her style, she employed a Secretary, Mr. Sedg- 
wick. That SecreUry was absent from Skiptoo Caslle for 
a few days at this time. It is just possible that the youiig 
Candidate, Thomas Tufton himself, became her derii on 
the occasion, and transmitted his grandmother's words u 
he thought she said them, without anything of Sedgwick's 
clerkly polish. 

On Feb. 9th George Williamson writes to hit brother* 
enclosing a letter from Dr. Smith, ** If the town be left 
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to their own freedom, your brother will carry it, but I 
doubt that the Countess will never let it come to that, 
being resolved to present one to them. If none of hei* 
grandchildren will accept, she will pitch upon Anthony 
Lowther. She has been heard to say that if they all 
refuse, she will stand for it herself, by which you may 
imagine what the issue is likely to be." 

Feb, 13th, Sir John Lowther to Williamson says^ that 
he had taken off his kinsman from the candidature. 
" I believe that her Ladyship will prevail in her resolu- 
tion with regard to her relatives," "and will neither 
desire, seek, nor need, anybody's help to make whom 
she desires.'' I know this by a letter from the Mayor. 

Feb. 23, Thomas Gabetis, Under-Sheriff, writes to Mr. 
Williamson, that he studied to serve him, but the 
Countess had planned otherwise. "The Corporation 
being disposed to gratify her for her great nobleness and 
bounty to the place. My station obligates me to render 
•ervicie with obedience to her commands^ especially in 
this particular." 

Here comes the period at which the undated letter 
preserved by Walpole might well have been written. 
But between him and the printers it seems to- have dis- 
appeared. There is no further letter now on the subject 
among' the State Papers, 

Bot in her Diary, HarL MS., she writes, " And on ye 
second day of March in this year my grandchild, Mr. 
Thomu Tuftoni was chosen Burgess of ye Town of 
•Appleby to serve in th^ Hoi^se of Comipons in Par«ia- 
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ment therein assembled, and sitting in Parliament at 
Westminster, in ye place of Mr. John Lowther, my 
costn's son, who dyed ; so as Mr. Thomas Tufton, my 
grandchild, t>egann first of all to sitt in ye said House 
of Commons at Westhiinster as a member thereof, the 
10th day of March, he being ye first grandchild of mine 
yt ever sate in ye House of Commons.** 

On aist Sept, i668Jn 1670, and m 1674, this Mr. 
Thomas Tuflon visited his grandmother and his con* 
stituency, still Burgess. 

So she had her way with the Secretary of State, at 
she had had with the King, the Protector, and her noUe 
husbands. Her motto, it may be remembered, was 
*• Preserve your loyalty, defend your rights," 

Many other women have been right in their conten- 
tions, but to very few have been given with the spirit and 
courage, the wealth, power, patience and opportunity to 
secure success. Her stmggle was no purely rersonal one; 
it was the first Protest against the invasion of the rights of 
her sex. She saw how '' legal precedent ** was drifting. 

Mr. Joshua Williams on Land Settlement says, ^ I 
have not been able to discover any trace of a limita- 
tion of an estate, tail, or any other estate to an onbom 
son prior to 3 and 4 Philip and Mary* (''Judicial 
Papers," vol. i., part i., p. 47). 

We have already noted the decision of Judge Popham 
in the case of Lady Fane, which Anne Clifford quoted 
as precedent for her own case in vain. She utilised 
tvery opportunity of improving herself and blessin| her 
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fellow^mituKS. She would not go where she could do 
no good. Being inviled to the Court of Charles II. she 
replied, •* I could not go, unless I were to wear blinkers, 
like my horses r* 

Dr. Donne said of her, that she " was able to converse 
on any subject, from predestination to slca-silk." 

In her Funeral Sermon, preached by Bishop Rainbow, 
he mentioned her learning, hospitolity, and encourage- 
ment of letters, and reckoned among her many virtues, 
Courage, Humility, Faith, Charily, Piety, Wisdom. 
"Thus died this great wise Woman, who, while she 
lived, was the Honour of her Sex and her Age, fitter for 
a History than a Sermon.'* 

In 1694 Mary Aatell inrotested against the state ol 
things in her day in a small anonymous publication, "A 
Serious Proposal to the Indies, by a Lover of their Sex.** 
Speaking of the repute learning was heW in about 150 
years ago, she says, " It was so very modish that the fair 
Sex seemed to believe that Greek and I^tin added to 
their charms, and Plato and Aristotle untranslated were 
frequent omamenU of their closeU. One would think 
by the effects that it was a proper way of educating 
them, ttncc there are no accounts in history of so many 
great women in any one age as are between 1500 and 
i6oo.'' She refers to Mr. Wotton's "Reflections on 
Ancient and Modem Learning," p. 349» •"<• raAt^ clear 
that her proposal.is to found an institution for the higher 
education of women, to be dedicated to the Princess 
• Anne of Dennmrk. In 1696 she also published "Art 
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Essay in Defence of the Female Sex, by a Udy." Defoe 
next year in his "Essays on Projects,- proposed to estate 
lish Academies for women, and criticises "the Lady* 
who had suggested the idea under the conditions of a 
Monastery. 

"Reflections upon Marriage" appeared in 1700. In 
the third edition of the latter, 1706, answering objections, 
in the Preface, she says, "These Reflections have no 
other design ihan to correct some abuses which are none 
the less because power and prescription seem to authorise 
them. Tts a great fault to submit to Authority when 
we should only yield to Reason,** . . . "designing no- 
thing but the Public Good, and to return, if possible, the 
native Liberty, the Rights and Privileges of the Subject 
... She did not indeed advise women to think men's 
folly wisdom, nor his bruUlity that love and worship he 
promised in the matrimonial oath, for this required a 
flight of wit and sense much above her poor ability, and 
proper only to masculine understandings. . . . Tis true, 
through want of learning and of that superior genius 
which men, as men, Uy claim to, she was ignorant of the 
natural inferiority of our sex, which our masters lay down 
as a self-evident and fundamenul truth. She saw no- 
thing in the reason of things to make this either a prin- 
ciple or a conclusion, but very much to the contrary, it 
being Sedition, at least, if not Treason, to assert it in 
this Reign. For if by iki naiurai su^cHty •/ their Sex 
they mean that every man is superior to every woman, 
which is the obrimis meanings and that which must be 
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stuck to if thej would speak senses it would be a sin in 
anj woman to have dominion over any man, and the 
greatest Queen ought not to comnund, but to obey her 
Footman, because no municipal Laws can supersede or 
change the Laws of Nature. If they mean that some 
men are superior to some women, that is no great dis- 
covery. Had they turned the Ubles they would have 
found that some women are superior to some men. Or, 
had they icroembered their Oath of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy, they might have known that one woman is 
superior to all the men in the Kingdom, or else they 
have sworn to very little purpose, and it must not be 
supposed that their Reason and Religion would suffer 
them to take Oaths contrary to the Law of Nature and 
the Reason of Things." *' That the Custom of the World 
has put women, generally speaking, into a state of sub> 
jection, is not denied ; but the right can be no more 
proved by the fact than the predominance of vice can 
justify it They say that Scripture shows that women 
were in a state of subjection. So were the Jews, under 
the Chaldeans ; and the Christians under the Romans. 
Were they necessarily inferior ? That ingenious theorist, 
Mr. ^Vhiston, argues, ' that before the Fall woman was 
the superior.* Woman is put into the World to serve 
God The service she owes a man at any time is only a 
business l>y*tbe*bye, just u it may be any man's business 
to keep hogs. He was not made for this, but if he hires 
himself out to such an employment, he ought consden- 
tioiiily to perform it. • • . We do not find any man 
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think any the worse of his undersUnding because another 
has more physical power, or conclude himself lets cap* 
able for any post because he has not been preferred to it 
• • . If all men are bom Free, how are all women born 
shves? Not Milton himself would cry up Liberty for 
Female Slaves, or plead the Uwfulness of itsistiiig a 
private Tyranny. ... If mere power gives a right to ralc^ 
there can be no such thing as Usurpation, but a High- 
wayman, so long as he has Suength to force, has also a 
right to command our obedience. Strength of mind 
goes along with Strength of body, and 'tis only for some 
odd accidents, which philosophers have not yet thought 
worth while to inquire into, that the sturdiest porter is 
not also the wisest man. • . . Sense is a poilion thai 
God has been pleased to distribute to both sexes with an 
impartial hand ; but learning is what men have engrossed 
to themselves, and one cannot but admire their improve* 
ments.** She winds up with another Eulogy on the good 
Queen Anne. But society did not then reform itself upon 
her suggestions, > 

Before the close of the eighteenth century, however, 
llaiy Woliioaeeioft Godwin Uaw a loud tnoMti Uaal^ 
in her indignant '* Vindication of the RighU of Womea" 
She treau the subject on lines that men and women are only 
now beginning to learn to read. ** There can be no duty 
without reason. There can be no morality without 
equality. There can be no justice when its recipients 
are only of one sex. Let us first consider women in the 
broad light of human creatmes, who, in oommon with 
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men, are placed upon the earth to unfold their faculties." 
'MMio made man the exclusive judge, if woman partakes 
with him the gift of reason ? Do you not act a tyrant's 
part when you force all women by denying them civil 
and political rights, to remain immured in their families, 
groping in Che dark ? Surely you will not assert that a 
duty can be binding that is not founded on reason." 
*MVomen may be convenient slave;, but slavery will 
have its constant effect, degrading both the master and 
the abject dependent" " It it time to effect a revolu- 
tion in female manners, time to restore to women their 
lost dignity and to make them labour by reforming them- 
selves, to reform the world.'' She was too much in ad- 
Tance of her times to be successful in spreading her views, 
especially as they were entangled with other opinions 
even more unpopular in her day. Yet she sowed the 
seed that is still growing. The society she pictures 
gives a painful illustration of the effects of the exclusively 
masculine creeds of her century. 

Yet, during that dark age of women's privilege, there 
were aona Legal Oaaaa tried and decided, refreshing 
in their results, as they showed that dispassionate judges 
could still do something for women, when they followed 
the ordinary principles of Philology, and decreed that a 
common term could stand for woman as well as for 
man, even when it meant a privilege. 

'* A woman was appointed by the Justices to be a ^^tr- 
wpr of a workhouse at Chelmsford in Essex, and Mr. 
Parker moved to quash the order because it was an 
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. oflke not niiuble to ber sex. but the Justicet upheld 
the appointment" (1 Urd Raymond, 1014). -My 
L«ly Broughton wu kttper of the Gatehouse Pritoo- 
(3 Keble, ja). "A woman was appointed clerk in the 
King's Bench • («v Showers' P.C). 

A lady's appointment to be Coumitucner of Sewen 
was also contested, but it was "decided that as the office 
by sutule " shall be granted to such penm or persons •• 
the Mid Lords should appoint, "the word penm stands 
indiflerently for either sex . . . and though women have 
been discreetly spared ... yet I am of opinion, for the 
auihorities and reasons aforesaid, that this appointment 
is Harrantabh in hm. Women have been secluded as 
unfit, but they arc not in law to be excluded as incap. 
able," U, tbe election determined eligibility ; and so the 
Countess of Warwick was allowed to retain the bene6is 
of her election. (See Callis. tsa) 

In Hilary Term, 1739, the case of Olive 9. Ingram 
was heard before Sir William I^ ChieAJustice, Sir 
Francis Page^ Sir Edmund Probyn, Sir William Chappel, 
Justices, to decide whether a woman couM vote lor • 
•exton, and whether she couM be a sexton. A woman 
candidate for tlie office of sexton of the Church of St. 
Botolphs without Bishopsgate had 169 imdi$imlaUt 
votes and 40 w<me»'$ totn; the phintilf had 174 indis- 
puuble votes and as women's votes. The woman had 
been declared elected. 

•n>e case was considered so important that U was heard 
four Umes. Fint, whether a woman couM vote? The 
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oountel agtinst aigued that women could not vote in this 
case, as thej did not do so in others ; that they did not 
Tote for members of Parliament, quoting Coke. The 
counsel for argued that non-user did not imply inability ; 
that women paying Scot and Lot had a right to vote on 
municipal affairs; that they voted in the great Com* 
panics; that it had been decided in Attorney-General 
V. Nicholson that women had a right to elect a preacher. 
If they could elect to a higher office, how could they not 
do so to a lower ? It had been decided in Holt v. Lyie 
and Catharine «. Surrey, according to Hakewell, ''that a 
fvKU MoUf if she has a freehold, may vote for a Parliament 
man." Women did come to the old County Courts, 
though not compellable thercta Women are mi Jurii 
till they are married. 

The Lord Chief-Justice said the case of Holt v. 
LyIe is a very strong case, but as I am not bound now 
to say whether a woman can vote for a Parliament 
nan, I will reserve that point for further considera- 
tion. The question here is, whether a woman can be 
included in ^*Mper$on$ paying Scot and Lot" It was 
a just rule that they who contributed to maintain the 
elected should themselves be electors. There is a differ- 
ence between exemption and incapacity. If women are 
qualified to pay Scot and Lot, they are qualified to keep 
a sexton. They who pay must determine to whom they 
will pay. He decided that women could vote for a sex- 
ton* Justice Page agreed with Chief-Justice Lee on the 
general question, but added, " I see no disability in a 
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woman for voting for a Parliament man." J,„tice Probyn 
•greed that they who pay have a right to nominate. It 
niighi U thought that it required an impmwtd w^UnUmd. 
tng for a woman to vote for a Parliament man, but the 
case of Holt v. LyIe was a very strong case. 

The woman having thus secured a majority of «indi». 
putable votes,- the next question was, could she hold 
office? The objection was that women could not hold 
p aces of trust, of exertion, of any thing to do with a church. 
Chief-Justice Ue said a woman is allowed to be a 
Constable, an Overseer, a Governor of a Poorhouse; a 
Gadcr, a Keeper of a Prison, a Churchwarden, a Clerk 
of the Crown in the King's Bench. Very high offices 
have been held by Udics. In regard to the Chunrh 
women have been allowed to bnpiise, there have been 
Deaconesses, and female servants arm mem. (Romans 
«vi. ft.) Women have presented to churches. He 
decided that a woman a>uld be mx«m. The othen 
concurred. (Leach's •• Modem Term Reporu/ vol vh.) 
Strange, the opposing counsel, in reporting the case 
shortly and confusingly, says that he knew many women 
•cxionsatthetime (5rt ay Strange.) 

In the case of Rex v. Chardstock, where - the parish 
was obstmate in not having another Overseer than a 
woman,- Justice Powell had testily declared that a woman 
cannot be Overseer of the Poor, that there «.»fciM>ca.r«ii 
o/tAe parish to appoint A*r, facwutt il u an Office^ tnaitd 

P- i** iiMcaffmn, No. 3458, FchrMry jwt, t%^). 
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if Ad of PaHiamenL To the pcUtioncr't election he 
replied. thai there was not to be a woman Overaer, an 
Mier dictum reversed in the King's Bench in 1788 in 
Rex V. Slubbs. •' Can a woman be Overseer of the 
poor?" the only qualification necessary by the Statute* 
(43 Hi«a.), i» that the Overseer be "a substantial house- 
holder." A woman can be "a subsumial householder, 
and therefore she is eligible." Justice Ashurst referred 
to the other offices that women had held, as quoted above. 
•* Thb office has no reference to sex. The only ques- 
tion b whether there be anything in the nature of 
the office that should make a woman incompetent, and 
we think ihireiino^*' (Dumford and East's "Term 

Repoftt"). ^ ^ ^ 

Yet before the time that male rivals contested the dec- 
Uon whh a woman, women had exercised the office with- 
out objecUon. "In the township of Gorton, parish of 
Manchester, 1748. ^Vidow Waterhouse was overseer of 
the poor. In 177S Sarah Schoficld played the flute in 
Ihe chapel choir. In i8a6 Mary Grimston appointed 
•exton. In 1819 the vestry sent for Ruth Walker to come 
and break stones " (NoU$ ami QutrUi, 5th series, vol. iv.. 
p. 169). In the Parish Register, Totteridge, Middlesex. 
March and, i8oa, entry— burial. Mrs, Elizabeth King, 
widow, for 46 years Clerk of this Parish, in her 91st year. 
yoU^M long as she was able she attended, and with 
great strength and pleasure to her hearers, read prayers, 
(p. 493) Mn. Anne Bass of Ayleston, Leicestershire 
•Md. 
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an excellent churchwarden for many years. {SoUo wnd 
QuerUi, sth scries, vol. iv., 169, 493.) 

The opening of the nineteenth century was signalised 
by the cessation of the Napoleonic wars ; and the Peace 
brought wider opportunities of leisure, learning, and 
literature to both sexes. Yet so powerful had become 
the force of Custom in confusing men's ideu of Justice, 
that even James Mill, the pupil of Jeremy Bentham, in 
his masterly article on "Government " for theSuppleroent 
to the " Cyclopaedia Britannica " (aAerwards repuMiahed 
in pamphlet form, 1825) could allow it to blind his eyes 
to the logical results of his own reasoning. In page 494 
he says, '* That one human being will desire to render 
the person and property of another subservient to his 
pleasures, notwithstanding the pain or loss of pleasure 
which it may occasion to that other individual, i$ tk$ 
foundation ofgovtmmeni* The desire of the object im« 
plies the desire of the power necessary to accomplish Ihe 
object The desire, therefore, of that power which ia 
necessary to render the persons and properties of other 
human beings subservient to our pleasures, is a grand 
governing law of human nature.** Yet the writer of this 
searching analysis of the cause and need of government 
says elsewhere (p. 300X ** One thing is pretty dear, that 
all those individuals whose interests are iadisputabijr 
included in those of other individuals, may be struck off 
from political rights without inconvenience. In this light 
may be viewed all children up to a certain age, wboae 
interesu are involved in thoae of their paienta. In this 
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lighti alsoi women may be regarded, the interest of 
9lm<i9i ail of whom is involved in either that of their 
fathers or that of their husbands/' Yet even at that 
early date a man, inspired by a woman, rose up to pro* 
test against this sweeping assertion. William Thompson, 
in 1825, published a little book, dedicated to Mrs. 
AVheeler, that puts the whole question in a broad modern 
light, ^ The Appeal of one Half of the Human Race, 
Womeni against the Pretensions of the other Half, Men, 
to retain them in Political, and thence in Civil and 
Domestic Slavery. In reply to a paragraph of Mr. 
Mill's celebrated article on Government.** This interest- 
ing book was the first voice of a nineteenth century man 
against the degradation of women. He points out that 
Mill has not nearly reached the level of his master, 
Bentham, in his conception. He asks, what is to be- 
come of those not included in the '' nearly all "? what of 
those that are ? '* Why are women's interests included in 
those of men ? Mr. Mill's article seeks to evade the 
equal claims of the other half of the human race to 
similar protection against the abuse of the same power, 
against the application of the general principle of security 
to women." ^ In order to include women in the pro- 
icrtption of children, a fiction must be manufactured, as 
none of the good reasons applicable to children would 
be found to apply to women, and this romance of an 
identity of interest is the ingenious, say rather, the 
irulgar, the audacious fiction devised" (p. 15). '*From 
this examination it results that the pretext set op to 
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exclude women from political rightSj namely, the in- 
clination of men to use power over them beoefioentlyi 
would, if admitted, sweep away the grand argument itself 
for the political rights of men." '* We shall investigate the 
l>hilosophtcal pretext of the ' article ' for the degradation 
of one half of the adult portion of the human race in 
the following order :^(i) Does the identity of interest 
between men and women, in point of fact, exist? 
(2) If It do exist, is it a sufficient cause, or any reason 
at all, why either of the parties, with interests thus 
identified, should therefore be deprived of political 
rights ? (3) Is there in the nature of things any security 
for equ.ility of enjoyments proportional to exertion and 
capabilities, but by means of equal civil rights? or any 
security for equal civil but by means of equal political 
rights? In regard to the first, there are three great 
classes of women. First, all women without fathers or 
husbands; second, adult daughters in their bther's 
establishment ; third, wives. The first class have no 
men to identify their interests with ; they arc therefore the 
class, sometimes scornfully called, the nnproitcttd. Adult 
daughters can acquire legal righu as against tlKir lalherSy 
but on marriage they forfeit their freedom, and are again 
thrown back into the class of children or idiots." ^ In- 
volving of interests must mean that one enjoys as 
much as the other, is this true u between husband 
and wife ? " ** The very assumption of despotic power 
by the husbands over wives is in itself a deoMoalration, 
that in the opinion of husbands, a contrariety, and not an 
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ioToiring of interests, exists between them and their 
wives. Domestic despotism corrupts man's moral frame.'* 
** If it is more difficult for women to labour, why should 
men further increase the difficulty by protecting them- 
selves? In justice to the stronger excluding party, as 
well as to the weaker, all such powers of excluding ought 
to be withheld " (p. 149). 

Many must have read, hut few assimilated Mr. 
Thompson's able and generous arguments. 

Meanwhile, in regard to the Representation of the 
People's Acts, the parliamentary franchises had been re- 
vised and cobbled, but in none was any but the general 
term used. The Act 7 and 8 William 1 11. describes elec- 
tors as ** freeholders," or *' persons"; 18 George II., c. 
xviiL, 19 George 1L, c xxviii., use the same general 
terms. That of 3 George III. limits the franchise '* to 
persons who had taken up their freedom for 11 months.** 
Those of ti George III., c Iv. ; ti George III., c. 
xxxt ; 44 George III., c Ix. ; 11 George IV., and i 
William IV., c Ixxiv^ confer the suffirage on ''every 
Freeholder being above the age of st years, or on 
inhabitant householders of same age." There is no 
term ever used, that might not include a woman. But 
jusi at the time when the tide of civilisation and educa- 
tion was beginning to rise again, just aAer *' The Ap- 
peal of Women " had appeared, by W. Thompson and Mrs. 
Wheeler (1815), all historical precedent was reversed 
Coooentratedsocial fnfinion became boldly expressed in Asif. 
IB tha Btfoim Bill of 1831, the word "male" 
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was interpolated before '' persons " in the Charters of the 
newly created Boroughs. Never before, and never since 
has the phrase " male persons " appeared in any Statute 
of the Realm. By this Act, therefore, women were legally 
disfranchised for the first time in the history of the 
English Constitution. The privilege of abstention was 
converted into the penalty of exclusion. Curiously 
enough, the framers seemed to have had dim notions of this, 
as in all reference to older Charters the term *' person " 
only appeared, and the interpolating adjective ''male" 
is suppressed Therefore in Boroughs holding by older 
Chartera women were not necessarily excluded, except 
by the reflex action of the 1831 Statute. (5ee s William 
IV., c xlv., s. 14, 15, 31, 31, and 33.) 

In strange contrast to the spirit of this Act were the 
Bills passed in 1833 and 1834, which gave freedom, 
at the nation's expense, to all Colonial slaves. 

The Municipal Franchises naturally followed the ex- 
ample of the Pariiamcntary one, and in spite of Charter, 
and in spite of precedent, limited their privileges to 
•* male persons." 

For many years these readings remained in uncon* 
tested force, not without protest on the part of women 
and of the friends of justice. In 1851, Lord Romilly's. 
Bill, otherwise called Lord Brougham's Bill, ''for shorten- 
ing the language of the Acts of Parliament," was passed. 
This decided that the word "man" should always in- 
clude " woman " except where otherwise expressly stated 
In that year the Eari of Cariisle presented a Petitioo 
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drafted at a public meeting in Sheffield for the extension 
of th< Parliamentary SufTrage to women. Sympathetic 
minds were stirred by the great American Convention of 
the subject, and in the WeiimvMier and Foreign 
Quarferiy, July, 1851, appears the notable article on 
''The Enfranchisement of Women/* by Mra. Mill 
*' That women have as good a claim as men have to the 
suffrage and to be jury, it would be difficult for any one 
to deny." ** It is one axiom of English freedom that 
taxation and representation always go together; it is 
another that all persons must be tried by their peers, yet 
bolh are denied to women/' '' A reason must be given 
why what is permitted to one person is interdicted to 
another." ''Far from being expeditnt^ the division of 
mankind Into two castes, one bom to rule the other, is 
an unqualified mischief, a source of perversion and de- 
rooralisation both to the favoured class and to those at 
vrhose expense they are favoured, producing none of the 
good which it is the custom to ascribe to it, and forming 
a bar to any really vital improvement either in the char- 
acter or the social condition of the human race." 

'' It is the boast of modem Europeans and Americans 
that they know and do many things which their fore- 
fiatheif neither knew nor did ; it is the most unquestion- 
able point of their superiority that custom is not now the 
tyrant that it formerly was* Yet in this case prejudice 
mppcab to custom and authority." ''Great thinkers 
from Plato to Condorcet have made emphatic protests in 
favottf of the equality of women." " We deny the right of 
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any portion of the species to decide for another portion, 
or any individual for another individual what is and what 
is not their ' proi^cr sphere.' The proper sphere of all 
human beings is the largest and highest they can attain to." 

The Bill of 1867. Again the " Representation of the 
people'' came before the House in 1867. llie word ''man" 
was exchanged for " nule persons " of the 183s Charter. 
John Stuart Mill redeemed his father's errors and moved 
an Amendment that it should be made expressly to in- 
clude women. " We ought not to deny to them what we 
are conceding to everyone else, a right to be consulted ; 
of having, what every petty trade or profession has, a few 
members who feel specially called on to attend to their 
interests, to point out how these interests are affected by 
law." •* Tlie want of this protection has affected thdr 
interests vitally. The rich can make private laws unto 
themselves by settlemenU, but what of tlie poor?" 

"Educational endowments founded for both sexes have 
been limited to boys. The medical profession shuts its 
doora when women strive to enter in. The Royal 
Academy shut its doors when women began to distin* 
guish themselves. There is no meaning in the objection 
that women have no time to attend to politics. Do all 
enfranchised men take time ?** " What is the meaning of 
political freedom? Is it anything but the control of 
those that make politics by those who do not ?" (p. 7). 
His Amendment was lost But so also was the Amend- 
ment that the phrase ** male persons " of 1831 shouM be 
replaced. The Bill enacted that every man of full agei 
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and not subject to legal incapacity, " duly qualified and 
registered," should have the right to vote. During the 
discnssion, the Hon. G. Denman, Justice of the Common 
Pleas, asked the following question — " Why, instead of 
the words 'male person' of the .Act of 1832, the word 
'man ' had been substituted in the present Bill? In the 
fifth clause of the Bill he found that after saying that 
every ' man ' should be entitled to be registered, it pro- 
ceeds to say, * w a maU perfon in any university who has 
passed any senior middle examination.' In the light of 
Lord Romill/s Act, if the Court of Queen's Bench had 
to decide to-morrow on the construction of these clauses 
they ifonlcf he eotuirained to hold that they eonferrtd the 
suffrage on ftmaie pereom as well as on males." The 
Government did not answer the question, but it passed 
tbe Bill as it stood. This, therefore, to ordinary, as 
well as to logical minds, seemed to reinstate women in 
their ancient though neglected privileges, which the ad- 
vance of education had taught them now to appreciate. 
Therefore, neit year, 5,347 women had themselves duly 
registered in the town of Manchester alone, in the 
ncighbottring town of Salford about 1,500, and large 
numbers in other places. Great uncertainty prevailed 
as to how to treat them, but most of the revising barris- 
ters threw them out The Manchester women consoli- 
dated their claims and appealed against their decision. 

Tka cMt of Chorlion 9. Lings was heard before the 
C<nirt of Common Pleas in Westminster, Nov. 7th and 
Hoch, 186V Lord Chief- Justice Bovill and Justice 
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Willes, Keating and Byles, sitting on the Bench. The 
facts can be found In the Law Reports, and it is good 
that they should be recalled to the minds of the rising 
generation. 

Yet they are treated in a more lively manner in the 
pages of The Timee. Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., and Dr. 
Pankhurst appeared on behalf of the women, Mr. 
Mellish against. Misa Becker, the woman's champion, 
was present, and many other ladies. Mr. Coleridge 
stated that there were 5,347 women duly registered in 
the town of Manchester, qualified txrtpi hy hx io bt 
electors. The Chief-Justice asked him if he had fotmd 
any cases of women exercising political privileges before 
then? He said he had not 1* But he added that the 
Statute for the County Courts mijht have included both 
sexes. The Chief-Justice interpolated, ** The Common 
Law existed before the Statute Law. There is no trace, 
so iar as I know, of women having l>een admitted to the 
assemblies of the wise men of the land I "t (Laughter.) 
Mr. Coleridge gave the examples of the Countess of 
Westmoreland voting by attorney and Mrs. Copley sign- 
ing the indenture. Justice Willes interposed, ''She 
might have been a returning oflker, which office she 
unquestionably might GUI"! Mr. Coleridge then 
quoted Luders u to the women burgesses of Lyme 
Regis; the Statute of Henry VL, which limited suitors 
to forty shilling freeholders and the citiien burgesses, as 
all being enacted of " chusers ** or ''electors'* in common 
*Am Aalttolheeoainfyp.64. tp. ta tp* 70^ 
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terms. Hallam (ch. xiii.), states that "all Householders 
paying Scot and Lot, and Local Rates, voted for mem- 
bers of Parliament" Women could be freeholderSi 
householders, citizens, burgesses, suitors, taxpayers, 
therefore they could TOte. It is true that the Reform 
Bill of 183s read these as only applied to "male penons," 
hot the Bill of 1867 used the term "man," while Lord 
Romill/s Act had decided the term " man " should in- 
clude woman, unless^ where it was otherwise expressly 
suted It was not '* otherwise expressly stated " in the 
Sutute of 1867. There was no legal restraint against 
women voting, and he quoted the case of Holt «. Lyle, 
which affirmed that a ftmt wdt had a right to vote for a 
Pariiameni man. 

Mn Klellish, in opposition, said that Manchester was 
a new Borough in 1832, and claimed by its Charter the 
franchise for " male persons." The Bill of 1867 stated 
that it would not alter existing franchises. The ground 
of women being excluded was their Uffol ineapacity. It 
is true no statute took their right away, because they 
never had ill "As well suitors as others," of 5a 
Henry III., did not necessarily mean women. "They 
could not be Esquires or Knights." Justice Willes in- 
terposing — "Not only in Books of Romance but in 
Books of Chivalry we see they can!" "The case 
quoted by Mr. Coleridge is valueless. If a lady were 
not present to vote, it was clearly illegal for her to do so 
l»y attorney. Mrs. Copley was Patron of the Borough, 
and probably acted as returning officer. In Olive v. 
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Ingram the majority of the Judges were against the 
woman's claim * Peeresses could not sit in the House 
of Lords." Justice Willes interposing—" Yet peeresses 
marrying commoners, the commoners became Peers, and 
sat>re mariii. Is not that, at least, representative of a 
woman?" Mr. Mellish then referred to the parallel 
case that had been tried in Scotland. Judgment was 
against the women, first, because they were legally in- 
capacitated ; and second, l>ccausc to ^n^ them a vo»e 
would be against public policy, as It was a premium on 
ladies to remain unmarried in order to retain their vote^ 
and a premium to them to dci^ire that their husbands 
might die in order that they might become enfranchised 
as widows." Mr. Coleridge said that the Scotch case 
had no bearing on this. Lord Chief- Justice Bovill 
was obliged to concede that "it is quite true that a 
few women being parties to indentures of returns of 
members of Parliament have been shown, and it is quite 
possible that there may have been some other instances 
in early times of women having voted and assisted in 
legislation. Indeed, such instances are mentioned by 
Selden. Yet the fact of the right not having been 
asserted for centuries raises a very strong presumption 
against its ever liaving had legal existence." t And 

* He eouki onir have r««d the ftHml and mislcaHinc rcpoct liy 
StrMnge, the covmcl for the oppmiiion, at ihc a.«tcrtMMi doc« not 
•ctm borne oiil by the case <» csfeiMO. A« Strai^ alw alRnacd 
that woncfli cooM noC bold by aiUiiary lenttre. Mi JadcsMM if 
(aiding ibem on oihef pointt may well be doubted. 

tThe last rccofded eaample ol vomea ptoOcrtnc their fote was in 
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though he acknowledged that in many statutes " man * 
may be properly held to include women, he decided 
against this interpreutlon here. The rest of the judges 
agreed with him. 

The second case, Chorlton v. Ressler, a woman 
freeholder at Rusholme with a county qualification 
with no relation to the 183a Charter of Manchester, 
they refused to hear. Dr. Pankhurst was silenced. 
The Lord Chief- Justice said to him— "Do you expect to 
convince us that we are wrong, and that we ought to 
alter our judgment just given?" Dr. Pankhurst-- Your 
judgment is inchoate, and might be altered during ihe 
term. (Uughter.) This is not a point of Common 
Law but of Constitutional Law." 

The next case was Wilson v. Town Clerk of Salford; 
Martha Wilson having appeared on the Overseer's List, 
and not having been objected to, wanted to know why 
she had been struck out She was curtly referred to the 
decision in Chorlton t . Lings. 

The next case, Bennet ». Bromfit, was a consoli- 
dated appeal of men and women against the revising 
barrister at Ormskirk, who had held that certain 
notices of objection were valid, without the reasons of 
objection being stated. Here the Revising Barrister 
had decided that Ellen Ashcroft was qualified to vote. 
The Lord Chief- Justice interposed— "The Revising 
Barrister may have decided that Ellen Ashcroft had a right 

lA4ft,l€••^lwttls6oy««befefe,^99• WWIe Amenhtm and other 
to«rm had oot foted for 311 yem. p. 9S« 
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to vote, but we have decided that she has not" ** But, 
your Lordship, what has to become of Birch, Roberts and 
the other men concerned in this appeal ?** *' It b laid 
down that where appeals are improperly consolidated they 
cannot be heard.** 

And thus, in a Court of Common Law, amid peals of 
amused laughter, the Constitutional Privilege of British 
Freewomen was taken from them, as a Justice worded 
it, ** forever/' 

Yet Coke himself had declared ** Judges ought not 
to give any opinion of a matter of Parliament because 
it is not decided by the Common Law, but ae e w i rftwis 
legem H eoniuetudini Parliament! ** (^Fourth Institute," 

In 1704, the Commons had resolved that "they can* 
not judge of the right of elections without determining 
the right of electon ; and if the electors were at liberty 
to prosecute suits touching the right of giving voicet 
in other courts, there might bediflerent voices in other 
courts which would make confusion and be dishonour* 
able to the House of Commons, and that such an action 
was a breach of privilege." 

But this dcision was accepted from the Common Law 
Courts, and, by Christmas, 1868, there was not a '*Free* 
woman " left in Britain, except the One who sat on the 
throne, holding her privileges, not as her female subjects 
did, by Statutes written in general terms, but by Statutes 
where the language designates the male sex alone. 
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TBI TOllH or THE .TIDE. 

i868-i894* 

•• xno mM be ftte, lh«mi«l«« ■"» •!*'• ^ "*'" 

IT tru not only the seven thousand women from 
MuidieMe' «d Salford who were disappointed m the 
««.1U of their .ppeai. Women began on .« «de. to 
•nalTse the grounds of the judgment, and to Uke steps 
tow«b counteracting iu baneful influence. An eref 
faoearing bodj of generous-hearted or far-seemg men 
joined their p«ty. and worked with, and for them bo* 
within and without the House of Commons. Meeting 
.Iter meeting ha. spread enthusiasm. Pet.t.on after 
PetHion ha. been presented. Bi" •«« Bdl ha. b«.« 
b^ht forward. Amendment after Ai"«.dme^J^ 
been proposed hitherto without success. AsMr^Snart, 
M^.,3 wittily said at a pubUc meeting. "Pettuon. 
L ip by the Unrepresented, are like Bellhandks rung 
ZJi 2a door,that hare no bell atuched at the othe, 
end. They occupy the attention of those ouU.de of the 
bottM, bat do not disturb tho« that are withm. 
* 146 
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The strongest plea has been taken from women. By 
the extension of the Franchise in 1U4, the Senrtce 
Clause disallowed the doctrine that taxation was the 
qualification for representation, and reversed the prime 
reason of members being first called to the House in 
the reign of Hen. III. If women had fdt it hard 
that their payment of taxes had not been suflkieni to 
purchase their right of representation, they felt it harder 
that their payment of taxes, invalid and inoperative u 
regards themselves, was valid and operative as providing 
the qualification of their male servants, that, in shorti the 
quaKfication had been altered fundamentally. Yet some 
good has come out of the eviL It has provided a rtdmeiio 
adabntrdum. 

It has made women see clearly that no qualification, 
but that of sex, lies in the modem readings of the 
Statutes. They cannot alter the sex, but they may alter 
the Basis of Privilege. Such things have been done ere 
now. Ripe scholars in Mathematics have been excluded 
the Universities because they could not sulMcribe to the 
articles of the English Church. Political Economists 
have l>een excluded the House of Commons l)ecause 
they were of Jewish descent. These disabilities have 
been removed for men. The disabilities of sex most ere 
long be removed for women. 

Froiieaa haa beta Ttry rapid atoea 186t.— The 
*' woman's question** no longer provokes somnolence 
nor awakes mirth : it is treated as a question of gravity. 
The publication of John Stuart Mills' ** Subjection of 
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Women,- in .869. educated man, mind.. The humorous 
treatment of the question in ^--\ ^^f^^J" !"! 
i^de entitled, "Latest New, from the Planet Venus, 
where logical objections against Male Enfninch.^^^^^^ 
•re supposed to be urged b, women, uught others that 
there were two sides to the principles of ^elusion, and 
that those against the Enfranchisement of men, were, to 
U the leasTof it, quite as valid, as any that have ever 
Zn brought .gainst the Libert, of Women. Man, 
other interesting volumes and articles have been wntten, 
making the views of women known. 

Women have begun to speak for themselves, and to 
ipeak clearly— with no uncertain sound. 

Nonewelucidationof the ,867 Charter has Uken place 
CKcepI one very remarkable one. '^ !' *J<>77/;.^; 
were to get on an eUdi^ lUi h m«eafc. and she after- 
wards tenders her vote, that vote must be accepted 
(tes -Warren on Election Law'O. The humour of the 
)emark is great As by the misukes of some men women 
lost their rights, by a further masculine misuke the, 
may regain them. Is this what it imporU? If not, 

^"tL 1868 Decision threw back civilisation theoretically 
aooo years. But it necessiuted opposition. One clear 
sign of this effect was given in 1869 when Mr. Jacob 
Bright moved a resolution in the House that women 
•hould vote in Municipal affairs, and it was adopted 
almost without discussion. The Bill was modified, but 
reconfirmed in 1881. The right has been exercised b, 
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women since that time without any overturning of the 
social fabric 

In r87o the vote for the School Board, and eligibility 
thereto, was conferred upon them. Ancient rights 
allowed them to vote for Poor Law Guardians; and in 
1888 the, were allowed to vote for County Councillors. 
In 1893 the, were made electors, and eligible for election 
on Parish District Councils. 

Man, Dills have been passed in their favour through 
the toil and energy of devoted women, and the co- 
operation of broad-minded men. 

The Married Woman's Pvopertr AeU of 1870 and 
of 1 88 J have secured the earnings of industrious wives 
from the clutches of grasping or drunken husbands 
to a certain degree. A slight improvement has taken 
place in regard to the Custod, of Infant Children. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1884 took a step in 
the right direction, though sadl, crippled b. Us over- 
riding conditions. (Stt Mrs. Fawcetfs pamphlet on 
"The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1884.'^ 

Various other moral Bills have showed the woman's 
spirit working behind the scenes in iivour of jusiice 
and mere, and chastit,. ^ 

And the famous Clitheroe case, in 1891, which sent 
back the Judge, through lack of Precedent, to the original 
Statutes to find a decision as to the imprisonment of a 
wife, bewildered the populace, and reduced the demand 
for wife>kicking boots. 

Public Conscience is beginning to be awakened to the 
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errors of its Judgments in regard to women. The dis- 
proportionate awards of punishment to those who steal 
food when hungry, and those who maltreat their wires 
through tyranny, do not so often now arouse the indtgna* 
lion of those who read the I^w Reports in news|)a|)ers. 

Yet the tide has not been uniform in its motion. It 
is the way of waves to retire before and after a rise. 

I forbear enlarging on the last great decision regarding 
women's disabilities, by which the Judge, following the 
example of his predecessor in Rex v. Chardcroft, refused 
the electors of Brixton a right to elect Lady Sandhurst as 
County Councillor, and put another in her jilace that 
the majority of them had not elected ; refused also to the 
County Councillors themselves their right ol electing 
Miss Cons among their Aldermen. On May i6th, 1889, 
in the Queen's Bench Division, was tried the case of 
Beresford-Hope v. Lady Sandhurst. The other candi- 
dates had given notice of objections to the l^dy, but the 
Deputy disallowed these, studying only the Statute. There 
were 1986 votes recorded in favour of lady Sandhurst, 
and 1686 in favour of Beresford-Hope, who appealed. 
It was allowed, that the office being new, there wu no 
precedent to guide them ; that the Municipal Act of 1882 
had enacted that ^ for all purposes connected with the 
right to vote at municipal elections, words in this Act 
importing the masculine gender include women." It was 
allowed that the Local Government Acts of i888contain no 
enactments against women. 
One Judge stated thiit it was a new officei but that no 
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woman had ever sat in a Municipal Corporation. That 
Anne Cliflbrd was a mditarp instance of a woman being 
Sberiflf. * That it wu necessary that a statute should give 
express permission to women to be elected, because 
Lord Brougham's Act docs not nppiy to this. 

Another Judge stated that his opinion would have 
been in favour of the women's cl.iim, but for the 6jrd 
Section of the Act of 1888. But the majority of those 
concerned, accepting the assertion " that a more learned 
Judge never lived than Justice Willes,'* who had checked 
the Historical arguments in the case of Chorltonv. Lings, 
accepted also the decision in that case as the grounds of 
their Ruling. " I Uke it, that neither by the Common 
law nor the Constitution of this country, from the be- 
ginning of the Common Law until now, can a woman be 
entitled to exercise any public function." 

One at least they forgot whom they might have re- 
membered, it wu the Woman from whom they held 
Iheir Seals of office. 

Thus Lady Sandhurst, after helping her colleagues, 
her country and her sex, for a year, with two other brave 
women were turned out, and the Council and the Country 
were alike the sufferen thereby. "Who will uke care 
of the Baby Farms, the Pauper Lunatic women? the 
many small details that a man cannot know by accident, 
and prides himself in not knowing by experience?" 

If they have been defeated on the County Councils, the 
success of women as Poor Law Guardians is undeniable. 
•i9ti"Aiile,''|i|K43.41. 
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The spirit of tenderness for those who receive charity in 
their old age, the healing spirit of sympathy for those 
that have been tempted ; the spirit of exact investigation 
of accounts, and of economy in expending the ratepayers' 
money, has certainly been fostered by the presence of 
women on the Boards. The same may be said of 
women on the School Boards. They have offered them- 
selves for many public appointments and offices. Some* 
times they are accepted gladly ; sometimes they are only 
not ejected because the law for doing so cannot be 
found. 

A self-sacrificing worker in the cause of women has 
collected together and tabulated all the elections a 
woman may at present join, all the public offices she 
may at present fill. ** The elections at which women 
may vote at present are : The House of Keyes, Isle of 
>Ian ; Town Councils in England, Scotland, and Belfast ; 
County Councils in England and Scotland, District 
Councils in Scotland, School Boards, Boards of Guardians, 
Local Boards of Health, Improvement Commissioners, 
Waywardens and Highway Boards, Road Surveyors, 
Surgh Commissioners in Scotland, Parochial Boards in 
Scotland, Select Vestries and District Boards in London, 
Burial Boards and Common Vestries. 

They can be elected to School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians; also to Parochial Boards in Scotland and 
many other boards. They can be elected now to very 
many public oflkes, can be Members of Royal Commis- 
ftkHis, Visitors of Lunatic Asylums, InsjKCtors of (he Poor 
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in Scotland, Inspectors of Nuisances, Registrars of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages; Collectors of Poor Rates, Members 
of Dispensary Boards, Road Surveyors, Overseers of the 
Poor, Churchwardens, Sextons, Parish Clerks, Local 
Government Board Inspectors, County Council In* 
spectorsof Baby Farms, Noxious Trades, etc; Factory and 
Workshop Ins|)ectors under the Home Office, Post- 
mistresses and Clerks in the Post Office, Census Clerks * 
(m ''The Civil Rights of Women/ by Mrs. Eva «^ 
Madaren). 

Some of these duties are, of course, performed without 
remuneration, but in others they are paid at a lair latCi in 
some cases, at the same rate as men. 

I lake in a separate paragraph some questions ref;arding 
work and its returns, but it seems necessary first to show 
the advance of education during the period. I have 
always felt that our sex owes much to our Queen simply 
for being what she is. At the time of the Reform-Bill of 
1832, she was being trained wisely for her future duties. 
The intellectual powers of a girl, when educated under 
iavourable conditions, were brilliantly illustrated in her. 
1 he young Queen succeeded in 1837, and from the com- 
mencement of her reign there has been a constantly 
expanding view of the educatability even of ordinary 
girls. The want of good secondary schooh was at ffrsi 
severely felt ; but women began to patch up their educa- 
tion by private study or at public Lectures, llie Phil- 
osophical Institution of Edinburgh, providing Lcctmet, 
Library, and Reading-Roon, founded in 1846, wu open 
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/rom the first to womeni as well u to men, and io many 
a large town were similar opportunities. 

Mr. Thomas Oliphant of that city, in the sanie year^ 
started a large School in Char4otte Square, to which he 
added two ^Advanced Classes'* for the elder girls. 
There were taught Literature and Science in new and 
suggestive methods, that many women, still living, have 
rejoiced in. The Normal Schools for training Teachers 
had always been open to women ; but these " Advanced 
Classes ^ were intended for women of leisure, those who 
had been accustomed to leave a Ladies' Finishing School, 
to become the Butterflies of DallRooms, or betttrclass 
domestic drudges. A host of imitators showed the de- 
mand for schools of Mr. Oliphant's style. 

In London, the Public Day School Company, since 
1871, has done splendid work, and trained thousands 
of girls; and higher schools and colleges all over the 
countryi have given solid education to a class of young 
women, to whom, formerly, the most superficial smatte^ 
ing was considered sufficient 

Meanwhile, the Secondary Education of women having 
succeeded, the higher education wu attempted. When 
the University Local Examinations were commenced, 
they were opened to girls u well as to boys, to women as 
well u to men. They soon proved that they were able 
to take advantage of their opportunities. Strong efforts 
weie made in many quarters to have them admitted to 
the Universities on equal terms with men. Failing this, 
tbcte were ttitnttous attempts made to secur^ at least, the 
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education, if not the other privileges of a University 
career. 

The earlieit Vahrtraiiy Olaaaaa for Women were 0|)ened 
in EdinbtM-gh in the winter of 1867-8, when 165 women 
enrolled thcmwlves as students in Professor Masson's 
class on English Literature alone. In 1868-9, ^^^^ 
branches of the Arts Curriculum were offered in Litera- 
tlire, Natural Philosophy, and Logic and Mental Philo- 
sophy; opportunities which spread until the whole field 
was covered. In October, 1869, Hitchin Temporary 
College W.1S opened for women in similar connection with 
Cambridge University. In 187J, the Oxford Association 
for the Education of Women took shape. In 1876, 
GUsgow and St. Andrews joined the work, and other 
opportunities all over the country had to be arranged to 
meet the eirer-increasing demand. 

The first University to grant degrees to women on 
equal terms was London, in the new Charter of 1878, 
As a non-teaching university, however, its gift of Degrees 
was limited by the opportunities opened to women of 
acquiring professional education in recognised coHegei. 

The Royal University of Irdand in Dublin opened in 
1880^ and in its original Charter grants equal terms for 
men and women; and the Victoria University in 1880^ 
allowing women instruction and examination in some 
departments, granted Degrees where they had pasted 
sufficient examinations. 

In 189a, the Scotch Universities were opened simul- 
taneously. 
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Durham offered^ under certain conditions, to admit 
women, conditions not finally arranged, when it found bjr 
its Charter that it could not do so. Education is, how- 
ever,granted women in the aflihatcd colleges of Newcastle, 
and Titles, if not Degrees, allowed. 

Cambridge admits women to its examinations, grants 
them a recognised place, but no Degrees. Oxford 
examines them, but also excludes them from full privi- 
legei. Ix} 

In none of these Universities can women, either as' 
Undergraduates or Graduates, Tote for the University 
Member of Parliament. The same anomaly exists as 
existed in relation to a property qualification. The real 
qualification in a University is based upon attending 
certain classes, passing certain examinations, living under 
certain conditions, and paying certain fees. Women fulfil 
all these duties, but they do not, even from their Alma 
Mater, receive the same privilege as their brothers, on a 
University Qualification; because the Reform Bill of 
1867, while granting it to all men on property qualifica- 
tion, by clause 5, limited it to " male persons in Univer- 
sities.'' It is possible that, after a little more of the 
Higher Education, it will be found that they have atuined 
••an improved understanding," enough to allow them 
even to vote by the side of the navvy and the pot-boy. 

The twenty-six years have not been lost, however, even 
in regard to Women's Sufl'rage. Meanwhile have been 
growing up young men and young women, educated 
voder the broadening effect of more equal privileges in 
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learning. The old restrictions seem to them meaning- 
less in the new light of reason. A generous youth, in 
the older Universities, who has been beaten by a woman 
in a mathematical examination, feels his brow flush when 
he receives the reward that is denied to her, and feels 
shame instead of pride that he has to be protected 
against her competition. He would never dream of 
suggesting that she would '* require an improved under- 
standing to vote for a Parliament man." In the youth 
of the country lies hope, if the youth be but trained 
aright. 

The result of the educational opportunities has been 
to give women personal capability of entering profesaiooal 
life. But the Professions have certain powers of exdud* 
ing competitors, and they have all done what they could 
to make entrance difficult or impossible. Women are 
now admitted to the hfedical Profession. Several 
original professions they have invented for themselves, 
and they have done their best with the old They have 
therefore gained new powers of acquiring property. 
Tlieir energy and self-dependence have revolutionised the 
thoughts of men as regards their capability. 

John Stuart Mill, in his "Subjection of Women,** 
p. 99, says: '*If anything conclusive can be inferred 
from experience, without psychological analysis, it would 
be that the things women have not been allowed to do 
are just those that they succeed best in doing." Associa- 
tion of ideas is doing its work in forming ciutoms and in 
moulding habits of thought No longer b a woman an 
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incongruous sight in Halls of I..earning or of Researchi 
in Scientific Societies or on Boards of Guardians. Those 
who exclude women are learning that they themselves 
suffer by the exclusion. 

They welcome them eagerly as Canvassers at elections. 
Ere long they will find it both natural and desirable to 
invite them to co-operate with them through the Ballot- 
box, ^ to choose a Knight of the Shire or a Burgess firoro 
a Borough, in the stead of all and of each of them, to go 
to the Parliament House, and there consulting with the 
Knights of other Shires," to defend the interests of ihoH 
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*' AO listen are ca-pturcemin oat with 
has BO privilege over the yoaoger." 



aoothcr. The clte*bora 



Ip in these pages I have not noted the great majority of 
women who never have had, under any condition, any 
privilege of any kind, it is not because I have forgotten 
them. The needle-workers, whose toil is doubled and 
whose pay is halved by self-enriching swcateis; the 
labouring women, toiling in unfavourable cooditioos 
alongside of men now privileged with voices powerful 
enough to control their earnings ; the tempted women, 
whose temptations are made strong and dangerous for 
them through false social and economic views ; the poor 
married women, who may be happy only accocding to 
the degree that their husbands are better than the Law 
allows them to be; the poor mother to whom Slave 
Iaw is still applied in regard to their children. But the 
principles of Method lead us to take one step at a time ; 
the doctrines of Logic prevent us confusing two ideas ; 
and the PrecedenU of the Law Courts teach us that 
** where claims are impropcriy consolidated they cannot 
»59 
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be heard " (tw Bennet v. Bromfit, Queen's Bench, 
1868). 

To lose the possible reward of any effort by misplac- 
ing it, is, to say the least of it, unwise. 

Men hate placed all women in one class now. We 
are all sisters and "co-parceners" one with another. 
They hare extended political privileges to all, under 
conditions very easy to fulfil, except to Aliens, Minors, 
Lunatics, Criminals, and Womtn. The Aliens may 
become naturalised, the Minors may attain majority. 
Lunatics may regain their reason, and when a Criminal 
has lerved his ttme he may become once more a free 
British Elector. The noblest and the best, the most 
learned and philanthropic of women, classed with the 
worst, are reckoned as something lower than the lowest 
Criminal. He may, combining with others of his class, 
urge on his narrow, selfish views ; they may not enrich 
the world by advancing the high, generous ideals that 
lie nearest their hearts. If any women, on any qualifi- 
cation, become enfranchised, the disability of scxin- 
ilsclf will be removed, and to all others thereby will be 
given a ray of hope. It has seemed to me, through 
following a Psychological study of the springs of human 
action, that the class most likely to receive Enfranchise- 
ment first, is that which formerly had it Therefore I, 
with others who would not be immediately concerned 
in the success of our efforts, join hands in toil to help 
forward the claims of those who have been British Frce- 
womtn, as that section of the community which can 
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cUim most on Historical grounds and by Legal Pre- 
cedents. We hope that they, being given the chance^ 
will help their less fortunate sisters. 

.We must not forget, that the very Charters, that have 
so mightily multiplied the legions of Ffttrntn in Este^ 
have likewise increased the number of Fnmo m m im 
JP9sse. 

When the light increases, so that men can see to read 
aright, then women may be able "to take up their 
Freedom toa** 

M. Talleyrand Perigord,* once Bishop of Autun, 
observes ** that to see one half of the human race ex- 
cluded by the other, from all participation in Govern- 
ment, b a political phenomenon that on abstract prin- 
ciples it IS impos5iible to explain.* We think the pheno- 
menon very capable of explanation, but the reason is to 
be found, not in the perfection of human nature, but b its 
incompleteness. 

The Romance of the old world was carried 00 by 
the ** iair women and brave men,'' little being said of 
the plain laomen and the wedk awn. Civilisation has 
advanced far enough to recognise the daims of the weak 
men; we want it* to go further, and help wisely the cause 
of the weak women. For that we require, reversing the 
adjectives^ armies of ** brave women and lair men," trawe 
wewun who seek not their lost birthright with futile 
tears, but with self-sacrificing energies, and heart-inspired 

* i^DcdicaiiM of Maiy Wpbioascieft Gcdwb'b 
efthtRictitsorWoaMik" 
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sympathies; and /air mm who can undersund that none 
lose through another's gain, and that theirs is not Liberty 
but License, that use a self-asserted power to the restric- 
tion of the rights and privileges of others. 

Various tesU have been proposed to mark different 
degrees of Civilisation. I believe that the common- 
place man of to^y might suggest that the multipli- 
cation of Machinery is the most satisfactory index. 
More thoughtful men would consider a recognition of 
the first principles of Justice a safer ground. Some of 
these assert that the position of women is the surest test 
of the Civilisation of a Country and of a Time. If this be 
so, Nineteenth Century men must look to their character 
as posterity will judge it, for the Century is very near its 
dose; They are apt to be judged not by what they 
have done, but by what they have left undone. 

In reality one cause of the existence of so much 
sUtutory evil is this, that the majority of men are so 
much better than the laws— they do not understand 
their full bearing. 

Victor Hugo has said, '* Man was the problem of the 
eighteenth century, Woman is the problem of the nine- 
teenth.** To understand and solve that prublem, a 
totally different set of reasonings must be applied than 
have hitherto been used by the majority of men. The 
so^ralled ''Physical Force Argument^ is, after all, but 
the ghost of a Dead Argument raised to scare the timid 
io the night It can be valid only in Savage times, when 
Might makes Right It is inoperative in Civilisations, 
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where Justice even preUmb to decide the righU of men. 
Even under the ''physical force argument," some women 
might be free. Many women are stronger than many 
men ; and many women have been known to signalise 
that strength, not only in disguise as soldiers, or as 
navvies, but openly fearless and free, [ix.] The courage 
of Kicholaa de la Haye and Black Agnes of Dunbar; of 
the Countess of Derby and the Marchioness of Hamilton 
during the Civil War has been emulated by many others. 
Some men assert scornfully that women are not fit kx 
privilege or power. To assert a thing is not to prove it 
If women are not fit for the Franchise, perhaps it may 
be made fit for them. It is perfectly certain that they 
are fitted to enjoy justice and to benefit by freedom. 
Some sentimenulists say that women are too pliable and 
delicate to be exposed to the roughnesses of political Ufe 
It would destroy their charm. To such objectors I 
would answer. Look out Into the flat meadows where 
sluggish streamlets wind, and see in the inartistic clumpa 
of pollard-willows an illustration of the manner in which 
"woman's nature ** has been treated by such men. 
Though their rooU and leaves are the same, thoofh 
their upward aspirations are permanent, and their vital 
energies restorative, yet through topimning at the will 
of others, for the use of othersi the growth and the 
ideals of the trees have been marred for ever. Nothing 
can ever restore to a FoUard-Willow iu natural place in 
the pictuie-gaUery of trees. But iu distortion baa only 
been individual, its ofl^wing through fteedoaa may de> 
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Yelope into a perfect tree, really sweet and graceful, and 
not artificially so. 

Other sentimentalists say that women are angels, and 
their purity must not be contaminated by contact with 
the great outer world of vile realities. They mistake 
fragile butterflies for God's angels. These are spirits 
strong in His strength, whose inward purity gives them 
power to pass unscathed through external impurity, whose 
sympathy gives them knowledge and whose presence 
purifies and refines the moral atmosphere. The more a 
wonaa is like an angel, the more is she needed to 
counsel and to work with men. 

That women do not want it, is another futile objection. 
No classes or masses ever unanimously want saving re- 
generation of any kind, until the few have made it seem 
desirable to them. We know that at least a quarter of a 
million women in this country do want it, and have 
set their hands to the present great ''Ap^ieal to the 
Members of Parliament ^ to grant them political freedom 
for weighty reasons. To refuse that quarter million what 
the other millions do not ask, is like refusing to the 
Eagle and the Lark the right to fly, because the Ostrich 
and the Swan do not care for the exercise. 

Others boldly say that this is a man's worid, and in it 
men must rule It b true that man has long led in the 
Soiig of Life, with words and music written at his will, 
and woman has but played an Accompaniment Some- 
times in their Duets she has been forced to sing a shrill 
Moond, or a piping Bass, in notes that have no meaning 
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when they are sung alone. But he did not see or bear, 
and she dared not uy^ that this was not the sole part 
that she could sing or play. In the many-voiced Concert 
of the Universe, where harmonious ''parts'* should com* 
bine in balanced perfection, there are constant discords 
and recurrent ''clangs," because man has misunderstood 
the Rules of Harmony. The Bass voices are necessary 
for perfection, but too much Bass becomes monotonous 
to the listening ear, and overpowering the finer notes, 
spoils the Conception of the Whole. If there is anything 
in this Analogy, it is the Woman's voice that should lead 
the Melody and express the meaning, and the man's voice 
should support her notes and enrich the Harmony. One 
need not analyse the various other objections. None of 
them are based on Truth, Justice, Logic, or History. 

In my second Chapter I spoke somewhat of women^ 
privilege as heiresses, but I would like here to add a km 
words about unprivileged earners. 

Labour la the Baala of Piropertr.— I do not wish now 
to analyse all the Economic Theories regarding the re- 
lations of Property to Labour, but only the one that 
touches our question. In olden times Labour was paid 
in kind. Money is an arbitrary sign of labour, as speech 
b of thought Money is an easy medium by which 
the returns of labour can be transferred, either in purchase 
of other property or of other labour, or as a free gift or 
inheritance. 

In ancient timet fighting was considered a kind of 
labour, the highest kind. The Serric^ gf the Kii^ was 
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the moft honourable, save that of the Service of the 
Chuicb. Fighting and praying were alike paid in land, 
or in coin, and the land or the coin could be inherited 
by those who neither fought nor prayed. Hard-working 
traders and farmers also earned coin and land, and some* 
times left their gains to idle children. Hence owners 
have not always been earners. Some writers on National 
Economy have inveighed against the principle of inheri- 
tanoe^ To me \i seems natural and right that what a 
man has produced by labour, he may leave to his 
descendants, at least, when he does so by old Saxon 
Law. There has been much virulent denunciation of 
Landlords, especially in relation to the wMomed inert- 
metU 9fpreperiy in thriving towns. I do not know any 
however, who have discussed a question, that bears 
much upon the Argument of this book. 

The Vmweordad Increment of Woman's Labov. — 
Earners are not always owners. Except where a woman 
brought some fortune at her marriage it has been sup- 
posed that her husband "supported her." But in the 
oMJority of respectable middle-class or workmen's dwel- 
lings, this is very far from being the case. 

The woman labours as well as her husband. If pro- 
perty is the result of labour, both can be expressed in 
igoreSL Lei us take a man earning 30s. a week for eight 
hours' work a day, and five hours on Saturday, forty-five 
in alL The payment for each hour is 8d. As the 
woman spends no time walking to and from her work ; 
M ^ has no rest on Saturdays or Sundays except 
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through extra work on other days ; as she on these other 
days works very many more hours than her husband, she 
has bettered the common stock by the amount of ninety 
hours of work ; which taken at half the wage, rises to 
the same sum, so that the common income should be 
reckoned at 60s. tnsfead of 30s. But her share being 
received in kind, it is unrecognised and unrecorded. 
This may be made clear by supposing that some other 
person had fulfilled the wife's duties. In transferring 
flour into bread she earns what the baker otherwise 
would gain in the difliference between flour and the price 
of the loaf. In washing and ironing the family linen she 
earns what the laundress would charge for the same, 
minus the cost of soap and coals. In carrying a heavy 
basket from the disUnt stores, she earns what the local 
grocer would have done in the difference between whole- 
sale and reuil prices ; in nuiking clothes for her children 
out of her own frayed garments, she earns what the 
draper would have charged for similar material, and what 
the dressmaker would have required for making it up. 
If she patches her husband's clothes she earns the 
tailor^s charge. Her daily scrubbing and cooking may 
be reckoned at charwoman*! wages, and thus, multiplied 
by the hours of labour, the proportion may come out 
Both she and her husband dimly feel that she has saved 
eipenditure, they never realise that she has acquired 
property. 

The spending also must be reckoned. The result 
gf the miin's labour |ias been translated into coin, a 
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mote convenient fonn in vhich to pay rent and taxes, 
the Club-money and direct Shop-purchases for both. 0( 
the common diet the man has the larger and better 
share Beyond this he generally has a daily paper, a 
pipci and beer. At the lowest estimation these cost 
js. 6d. a week. If he has no vices, there may be 3s. in 
his pocket at the end of the week, and that 3s. may be 
put into a Savings Bank in his name, which after years 
of saving, by mctUrn law, he may wili away from his 
wife and children. 

^Vhat of her toil, her earnings, her increment of pro- 
perty? It has seemed to vanish, but it has really en- 
riched him. This may easily be seen if, leaving her 
domestic employments, she goes out to labour as char- 
woman in the house of others at as. 6d. a day of ten 
hour*. She there also receives food. The position then 
is this. The common house-property is increased by the 
expenditure on her food being saved. She still saves 
somewhat to the family in comfort and money by work* 
ing oveitime Her husband has either to do without 
some of his comforts or her economies, or spend some 
hoars of his relaxation in home-work. But at the end 
of the week, there is the visible increment of fifteen 
shillings. Before 1870 all that belonged legally to the 
husband, since that time it belongs nominally to the 
wife. That is the meaning of the Married Women's 
Ptopetty BtlL A husband should support a wife, but 
the money she earns she may keep to herself. But it is 
}Bfd on wives and mothers that their f hare in t)ie com- 
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mon property should be unrecognised when their toil is 
continued under the ordinary domestic conditions; but be 
recognised when circumstances or inclination make it pos- 
sible for them to seek a visible money reward elsewhere. 
We will uke another example from a higher rank. 
Suppose a man has ^^300 a year, and is left a widower 
with four young children, he at once feels the diminution 
of his income, through the increase of his needs. He 
must have a housekeeper, at a salary, at least, of £ts. 
Her keep cosU him another ;^3a He must find a daily 
govemeu to teach the children, and walk with them. 
Without keep that may cost another £2$. He has to pay 
the dressmaker for making and repairing the children's 
clothes, at least /}to. He has to pay workmen to hang 
pictures, put up curtains, to paint the back-garden fence, 
or esuunel the nursery bath ; to cover the drawing-iooai 
chairs, or patch the dining-room sofa, quite jQto a year. 
His wife's whole keep had been saved through greater care 
in purchasing and nuinaging food, and higher skill in cook- 
ing than either his housekeeper or assistant-girl possesses; 
and the man has not only lost the love and comfort of 
his wife, but the £ioq a year which she indirectly earned 
for him. He thought his income was ^£300 and was all 
his own ; be finds it had been really £4^^ m compared 
to the present receipts of expenditure, and that the miss- 
ing ;£ 100 had been earned by hcL He would have 
found this out had he allowed her to give musac-leasoos 
as she wished to do, a light labour that she loved Or 
she mt^ht have written that weekly letter to the countrjr 
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paper she was asked to do. She might have earned 
;£ 100 a year at that, and that money would have been 
her 9mn to spend in luxury or charity if she pleased, or to 
have saved up for her children's future. But then his 
tradesmen's Inlls would have been increased. It is ab- 
surd, therefore, to believe that a wife's earnings are 
limited to those hours that she takes from her husband's 
service and sells to some other employer of lal>our, who 
pays her in so much coin of the realm. 

But the partMT that touches the coin seems always to 
take the lead. We may see this in the circumsunces 
where the positions are altered, as, for instance, among 
many fishing communities. There, though the men go 
out at night and fish, the women not only do their 
domestic work, but receive the fish, go out and sell it, 
make the necessary purchases, and "bank" the re- 
mainder of the money. The superior intelligence and 
relative social position of the women in fishing communi- 
ties has often been noted. I have heard it scornfully 
said of a fisher-girl, ** She marry ? Why, she is not able 
to keep a man ! " In this illustrative case, the woman 
holds the purser and her share in the family earnings is 
recognised* 

Now, if privilege is iMsed on property, and property is 
based on labour, how is an industrious woman shut out 
from the benefiu of both ? Why must the man only have 
the earner's vote ? One vivifying revelation of our half- 
century is the recognition of the nobility of bbour. No 
^ne has so gracefully expressed it as Mrs. Barret 
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Browning in *' Aurora Leigh," when, urging all to work, 
she adds : 

" Get Icftvc to wofk \ 
In (hit world *tit the best jo« get at »n, 
For God in cuning, givet w belter gifts 
ThMi aMn in bencdietion." 

But even with her it was too much work for its own 
sake. It has Uken fuller education, even since her time, 
for women to recognise that it is equally noble and just 
for them to receive the reward of toil in earning as it is 
for a man ; and to be able to keep or use these earn- 
ings as they will. A century ago, men suffered somewhat 
from the sUte of things they had themselves initiated. 
An eldest son that received all the inheritance and privi- 
lege had therewith to support the women of his father's 
family as well as of his own. It was disgraceful for 
him as well as for them that they should Mm m^mj. 
But they gave him labour, acting as upper servants, 
butts of ridicule, as the case might be, or Mind wor- 
shippers when all the outer world had learned to dbbe- 
lieve in him. Their recreation was the manufacture of 
useless Beriin-wool monstrosities ; or self-sacrificing work 
in pauperising the poor of the parish, under the mis- 
direction of a callow curate. Higher education was dis- 
credited ; literary aspiration a shame-faced secret Miss 
Austin had to hide her pen and ink and manuscripts by 
a piece of fancy-work kept handy, lest her world should 
know and speak tU mind of her and h^ dreadful doings. 
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The only profession open to a Udy was matrimony ; and 
the chances of happy matrimony were thereby enor- 
mously decreased. 

If the dignity of being able to earn money has raised 
women immensely in social life, their higher education 
has made this earning possible. Dependent sisters 
need no longer hang their heads in shame before sup- 
porting brothers. If they are not needed in their homes, 
they may go forth into the world, eat the sweet bread of 
honest labour, and become individuals. 

But the woman is fettered still by the trammels of 
custom, by the protection accorded to males ; false social 
and economic creeds which teach that man's work must 
be paid higher .than woman's, whether it is better done 
or not; by men's power of place, which gires them power 
of veto; by inherited thought-fallacies and linguistic in- 
accuracies ; by the nature of the medium through which 
things ate seen. 

Bacon wisely advised men to study all things in the 
" lumen siccum " or dry light of science, lest vapours 
arising from the mind should obscure the vision. He 
also pointed out that ''There are four classes of Idols 
which beset men's minds. To these for distinction sake 
I have assigned names— calling the first chiss Idols of 
the Tribe ; the second. Idols of the Cave ; the third. 
Idols of the Market-place; the fourth. Idols of the 
Theatre** ("Novum Organum," Article xniz., p. 53 ; also 
ia list)* " But the Idols of the Market-place are the most 
{rooUesome of all ; ido)s which have crept ii|tp the 
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understanding through the alliances of words and names. 
For men believe that their reason governs words ; but it 
is also true that words react on the understanding.'* 
Is the word ** man " a common or masculine term ? 

AAer an impartial analysis of the laws regarding 
women, can men say that they are just ? Can they con- 
tinue to assert that they know better than women do what 
they need, and wish, and strain after ; and if they know, 
will they do the thing that is necessary? With the best will 
in the world, which I believe the majority of men have, 
they do not know how. Only the foot that wears the 
shoe knows just where it pinches, and feels keenly the 
need of alteration. 

Why must a woman be unable to free herself from an 
unfaithful husband if his hand is restrained from personal 
cruelty ? 

Why may a noble and loving mother have less power 
over the children she bore, and toiled for, than a seUbb, 
indiilerent father, who still *'has sacred righlSy because 
he has sacred duties " that he has despised ? 

Why must strong men inherit their father's unwilled 
property before weak women ? 

Why must a bad workman be paid higher wages Ihaa 
a good workwoman r 

Why are all laws in regard to ?ioe notoriously ua> 
equal? 

Why have labouring men the right injuriously to 
determine the conditiooa and oppo rtun ities of the labour 
of women working by their side? 
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It is because men are represented in Parliament and 
women are not 

''The House of Commons is as sensitive to the claims 
of the Represented as the mercury is to the weather/ 
If women, oppressed by various burdens, wish their will 
should reach the House, they must be given a voice. 
The only method by which the needs and wishes of 
women can be considered duly is by classing them once 
more among the "represented.'' In vain otherwise will 
they look to their friends in the House to help various 
Bills they desire to pass, or to restrain other Bills they 
desire not to pass. It is not their friends they require 
to affect, it is their opponents. And their opponents can 
only be converted to the woman's cause when women 
become Electors. That Bills affecting the liberties of 
more than half of the whole population should be left in 
the hands of ** private members," that they should be left 
to the chance of a private members' ballot, that a 
Machinery Bill, or any other Bill affecting the interests 
of the smallest class of Electors, should be allowed to 
"talk out" the limited time allowed for the discussion of 
a question of such magnitude, shows the peculiar and 
sinister aspect In which Bills affecting the "unrepresented " 
can be viewed. 

Archimedes of old uid that he could move the world 
if he had but a "place where to stand." If women want 
to move their world, to affect its destinies and their own, 
they too most have a place where to stand, and the place 
where to stand is the SuffragCi 
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"I trust the tuflrage will be extended on good old 
English principles, and in conformitr »«* good old 
English notions of represenUtion » (" Essaj on the Con- 
stitution," bjr Lord Russell). 

What these were I have attempted to show. 

Apart from the special measures nigentlj needed on 
behalf of women, most public meaniies affect them 
equally with men. 

A woman grocer is as much interested in Sugar Boun- 
ties and in Tea-laxes as her male rivals, 

A woman housekeeper needs as much to be protected 

•gamst the imposition of frozen home or foreign meat, at 

fresh English prices, as does the burdened British farmer. 

All women suffer as much in War, and gain •• much 

by Peace as men do. 

Noxious trades, impure air. bad drainage, poison women 
*$ they do men. Women have as much interest in the 
character and wisdom of the members of the house as men 
have, because they also suffer from the consequences of 
their unwise actions. How, therefore, can anyone say— 
these things do not concern women ? 

It would be better for men too. if women were repre- 
sented. They would then understand the meaning of 
Justice, and enjoy the return blessings of fair-pby. They 
would discover that in the very difference of women lies 
one great argument for their being consulted. 

If public-spirited women continue to be denied the 
power of offering their judgment in .the conaensus of 
public opinion on political mattetsb the natioa will be the 
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poorer. It will ere long recognise this. But it does not 
jet 

How ain any Assembly be said to be '*'Kepresentaitve 
of the People," when the best half of the People are not 
represented there; the best half in numbers, through 
the wOTking out of the modem doctrine of the Survival 
of the Fittest; the best half by Statistics, as there are 
fire times as many male criminals as female ; the best 
half, by the position in which God placed woman at the 
Creation, at the Fall, and the Redemption. If it starts 
under false pretences how can it do the best possible to 
itself? 

There is a strange suggestive duality even in our 
physical frame. We have two eyes, two ears, two hands, 
two feet, many other dualities, and two lobes of the 
brain to control them. If by any cause one lobe of the 
brain is injured, it is the fitiut Mt kA the body that 
becomes paralysed, but the whole body sufleit with its 
members. If men persist in using only one eye, they 
not only see things out of focus, but restrict their range 
of vision. They can only see things on the near side 
of them. A Government that only uses the masculine 
eye, and sees but the masculine side of things, is at best 
bat a 9^^^€fftd Government The builder that only 
toils with one hand impoverishes himself, and makes 
meaner the design of the great Architect The traveller 
that through some brain«sick fancy imagines one of his 
feet to be decrepit, can get along but by hops and jerks, 
or by using crutclies made of dead wood, instead of 
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living limbs that make motion graceful, equal, and rapid. 
Yet thus men do, wondering, meanwhile, that the "times 
are out of joint** 

Let them apply reason to their time-worn aphorisms, 
and the scales of justice to their outworn Customs. Let 
them look at Humanity as ic is, and as it ought to be. 

Two comparisons will help them in the review, their 
comparison with their ancestors in this respect, and their 
comi^rison with "the perfect man in Christ Jesus,- and 
his "per/ccl Law of Liberty.- 

For Revelation has enriched our education. Through 
much misconstruction and misconce|rtion the vision of 
Creation has been coloured by the prejudice of men. 

Cod made man in His own image, male and female; 
man has made him altogether male. The Creator said, 
"It is not good for man to be alone* HU creature 
asserts, " It is best for us 4o be alone.- But it never has 
been good ; it U not good now. Only in following out 
the Unes of God's conception can mn% {kmo) lemain in 
the image of God. Early names were all connoUUv«, 
recording some special quality or association, and the 
early name of Adam was "Dust," and the meaning of 
Eve is "Life.- The Tiunic and Earth bom Physical 
force of which Adam was made the represenutive^ must 
be united to that which /imi amd brin^ life, to make one 
perfect being. Only through the spiritual and practical 
union of Man with Woman can society be regenerated. 
When Woman ateof the Tree of the knowledgeof Goodand 
Evil, she learned more cleariy to dbtinguish the good from 
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Ihe evil and to choose that good. Therefore, God chose 
the Woman as His fellow-worker in the scheme of Redemp- 
tion. As part of the curse of SaUn it is part of the 
primeral blessing of Humanity, that "I will put enmity 
between thee and the Woman." The hands that restrict 
the Woman's power, and limit her opportunity of fulfil- 
ling her mission, are fighting against God*s Will. 

The words of God, "Thy desire shall be unto thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee," is a prophecy 
of man's wrong and not a statute of man's right To 
undersund this we have only to collate the passage with 
that other in which God speaks to Cain before he slew 
his brother— «* If thou doest well shalt thou not be 
accepted, and if thou doest not well sin liclh at the door. 
And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him." 

The result of the first "physical force argument'' 
wuthe death of the "righteous Abel." The result of 
the same argument, through centuries of human existence, 
hu been the death-in-life of the Woman whom God op- 
posed to SaUn. And the paralysis of the half has 
affected the whole body Social and Politic 

The Divine and Human are united through the 
Woman. 

It is only by the representative Woman that Christ 
becomes the " Son of Mam" 

Christ, u His Father did, took women to be His 
friends and fellow-workers. Women never forsook Him 
IVoman watched by His cradle and spread the ''glad 
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tidings " ere yet He had opened His lips. Fearless 
women stood by His Cross and saw the last of His 
life ; faithful women went to the Tomb and learned first 
of His Resurrection. 

Through the ages, the contest between Satan and the 
Woman and between the Seed of Satan and the Seed 
of the Woman, has been made unduly hard both for 
Man and Woman, because of the Woman being bound 
both hand and foot " The Dragon was wroth with the 
Woman and went to make wjir with the Remnant of her 
Seed which keep the Commandments of God, and have 
the Testimony of Jesus Christ " (Rev. xii. 17). 

Let her have Freedom and Fair Play. Let her show 
what, God helping her, she can do, when men cease 
hindering her in the development of Utnfif. They also 
will be gainers thereby. It will seem a new Creation 
when the earlier-bom Frteman meets the laterbom /Vw 
iMWMiii and recognises at last that it was not good for him 
to have been so long alone. For any Moral Regeneration, 
or for any Political Stability, men must learn to distinguish 
Good from Evil, Justice from shortsighted Selfishoetii 
and to see^ in the recognition of Woman as a helpmeet 
for them in alt iJkin^ the fulfilment of God's WM m 
regard to both. 

The Truth shall make you #Wr/ 

TRR tlfOi 
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•uheJ to marry her to his illeeilimale .on Robert. 1 SsVl^ fe„; 

quoth the ».idc«, "then I like .hi. wcH "on lh.^?«m. I conJ:. 
•lid Se}erk* " Memoir* of IliiMol," p. 353). "'• 

B-.*eS.t'4e":f'rheTnd" ^S^^^^^^ 

to:2u-::a.r:h?nli.^^ESS^^^ 
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«oevre«:eiiiW«ndeKT,;-^r''"' '."'""«S iWewf, 

oot bit ,»,„, ec, h«iSM«« Jl^«»fL^" ftwKhemenl come cit 
ce«e or<1ci«„.„ce. " 7SrP.Tl « gTrnTT; '^ "^^^ P* 

i- teuuon .0 ^Lj:^LXx^'::;;^n:^-^^s^ 

f* -" Free Keni." p,je 91. J ^^' 
"Oh, nohle Kent, quoth br, ihi> nniie rf,dh ih*. i-i 

« no. when the Norman fine wi(h pride and hmror .i 

Nof lufTcrmp foieicn bws shall ihf free cuMoms Wnd 
Of all ih/Ff»«ii.K Qi • '^ 1! J ■""<"' -Sajion IciimI. 

[Ti.— "The learned ScMcn," pare 00.I ^Lu» ^ •* 
r«t »« OHn,»,ivm ol'^wh.. he^"iSrnS^3L'tJ^ 
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dnlh of Prince Henry, Sir Anthony WeMon recocHs- 
intended the Law thould run in its profier channel» bat was ttopt 
Aoci put ovt of its ciNir.«c, by the fblljr of that gieat CIcrke, though 
no wiM man, Sir Eel ward Coke "( " The Court and Character of Kinff 
James'*). Sir £. Conway writes in 1624^'* Sir E«lward Coke woMld 
die, if he could not help to ruin a great msn once in wren ^:it^J* 
" Hutler notices that Coke h.id not studied the Feudal Law '* (*' Diet. 
Nat. Btog.**). This may account fnr his ignorance of the powers of 
women. *'The Lord Coke in his Preface to Littleton, thinks 
Littleton's Tenures were first printed in 24 Hen. VI H. ; my l^ord 
was mtsfdHu^ (J. Aniiiss Nichotl's '*Illn%traiion« of IJicratiire'*). 

In i6jo Coke was intrusted with the drawing up of the Charge 
against Bacon. Macaulay says, *' For the first time in his life, he 
bchaTcd like a gcnslcman." He who drew up the famous " Tetiiion 
of Rights '* for men, has by his careless or premeditated words drawn 
■p al«o the plea of disfranchisement for women. 

[viii.— ''JadgeorJury,"page 106.] There are numerous instances 
in old records of women acting as Judges or fury, at least in women's 
cases. **0n 1st February, 143$* Tarochia Edlyngeh.im, Mar};areta 
Lyndscay contra Johannem de LongcaMer, Johannem 8omersnn, 
Johnnnem SyaMon, DiAamataottod fuit incantatiia • • • ncpavit 
et purgavit se cum Agnete Wright, Christiana Ansom, Alicia 
Faghar, Emmota Letster, Alicia Newton, et restitutaest ad famen, 
ct Johannes LongcaMer, Johannes Somerson, Johannes Symvm, 
moniti sunt sub poena eacommunicationis quod oe cetero taiia non 
pnedieent de ipsa." 

On 3rd October, 1443, "Bea'rix Atkyn«on and Margareta 
Donyll habent ad purgandum ae cum 6th mann mnlierum hones- 
tamni vktnarem suarum '* (*' Depositions from the Court of l^rham. 
Sortect Society," p. aS, S9). See also '* Liber Albus." 

(if.— •• Physical Force Argument," page 163.) "The Lord 
Marqnis of Hamilton's Mother commands a Kegiment, and leade 
them into Edentiorooghe with 1 case of pistoU at her Middle, and 
a ca«e at her si<le. Our la«lys are not more skilfull in airlin|;e 
and poudringc then the Scotchwomen in charging and discharging 
thiir pistolO* (Letter from Sir Henry Herbert, Edinl>urgb, June, 
1639. " Letters of the Herliert Family.") The Women Volunteer 
Movement of to-day shews that the spirit of courage and patriotism 
it not yet extinct. 

In Somerset, ** One of the fenlelI-holders(f.e., holder of a quarter 
of a virgate of land) found all the Blacksmith's work for the Lnrd^s 
horses and ploughs, and at the time of the compilation of the Cns* 
lumal of Blcadon In the 13th Century," this rent for her land was 

PId by the widow Alicia as Common Smith of the Vill or Manor. 
Puien on tJm Cnstumal of Bleadon, as illattrali?t of the History 
and Antiqnitica oT Wtlu," iSsy, ^ t9J* ) 
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[x.~«*W«mraABdth«VlriT«ilttM,''pagei5S.l The Ummsitief 
of this oiuntry have for some lime rrcogni^cfl in a gracious, but 
far-oll way, the intlu^trial and etiucaiional necdx of oui^idrrv The 
Univeuit|r Local ExaminAtiont, the UnMertity KitroMon Lectures, 
etc., in»ttiuted through convi'leration of the inie llrritul advance of 
the people, have always been open to %iomen »$ wril an to men. But 
the rclaii'Hu of women to Univer*ilies i»hciclhcy suffer, or have 
SufTereil di^aKihtirt on the ^nnind of their sex alone« arc anomalous. 

The younirer Universiiicn are generally more lilieral to women 
than I he older ones. Yet there i« no univeraal rule, Ija^rtl upon 
observable conditions. The general iinreitainty m:»kr* the position 
of things as they are, worth noiinc. Taking the Universities, not 
in (he chronological oriler of Ihrir Am tula I inn, I Nit in the order of 
their opening to women, (he oMeM i« the lx>mion University. It 
may lie con<»iilered as a foundrttion either old or )oung. In l54Sf 
Sir Th>ma* Gresham fownclrd in tendon, ch^iin for Dmniiy, Masac, 
A%lronomy, Geometry. I^w, Thynic ami Kheioric, a liberal coune 
for hi^ dayv In Shm's '* Ann.i's** 1615, there i« a notice of **tht 
three famous rnivervHte^ of Or/ortI, Cnmhntifft and Lmn i mL^ I 
do na( now go mio il« cLiims to the title at that i^cnud. 

On i9lh Auc'»M, 1835, the I>oke of Simcr^ei and ot hen petitioned 
for a Charter for London University, and m No\cml»er of that year 
the words were atitled In their rbim*— *' ll UioitUl always be kept 
in mind (hat what \% sought on !he pr^«ent n<>r««ton is an eqnalily in 
all rev|>rcls with the anncnt l'ni*rr^nir«, freetl from thme exclusions 
and rctigiOMS distinctions *»hi(h al»ft«i'e the M*cfolneM of 0»ml>rKlge 
and OKlurd." Their dcmaml *.-»< crantrtl, ami t»ndon University 
refoundcd, but it was only men wno were ••freetl from thoie ex» 
elusions." Its ftrsi Charter wa\ fofnnlly rei>ewed in the beginning 
of the present reign, and a supplemeni.iry Charter in 1II50 permitted 
it to altiliale certain Colleges btit later on, its duty became broiled 
to Examination, 1 he actual Charier liy which it Is now governed 
Is thai of fanuary 6th, 1863. In I Soy am>lhcr Chaiter c on fe rred 
U|)on the Univemty the jiower of insiiiuiing special examinatioiii for 
women. In the same ycnr the Reform Act gave the graduate* lh« 
right to scn«l one Representative mcmb.-r to ratliament. The Ex* 
aminations for Women did n^'l thrive. It was lound they did not 
want a system devisetl excluMvely for their use. Afier much dis- 
cussion, the Senate and Convocation agreed to accept from the 
Crown in 1878 a supplemental Ch.ir(er, making everv Degree, 
Honour, an«l Prixe awanled by the University, accc^We to both 
aexes on perfectly e<)nal terms. The University of London was 
thus the fir^ Academic body in the United King«lom to adaMt women 
as Candidates for Degrees. This supplement decrees that ** 5. All 
the powers and provisions relating to the granting of Degrees and 
Certificates of Troficiency contained in our said recited Letters PUIeal 
of the 6thdayofJamuiry in the J6th of onr reign shall htnceforwMd bn 
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read Md constntcd u «p|>lrinc to wookii m well u to men, ami 
thAt, dcept as hereinafter meniioiiedy all the parts of the sane Lctieis 
Patent shall lie read and coiistrved as if the extended powers hereby 
conferred were contained in the same Letters Patent. 

**6. And further, know ye that we do in like manner will and or* 
dain that notwith<»tandins anything in oor said Letters raicnl of the 
lixth day of Tanuary in the twenty -sixth year of onr reign lo the 
eonirary, no Female Graduate of the naid University shall be a mem- 
ber of the Convocation of the said University unless and until such 
Convocation shall have passed a resolution that Female Graduates 
be arlmittcd to Convocation.** Later^ Convocation did pass that 
resoltttkHk Women are now admitted to their general Council. 
'J1ie recording of their vote lor their member of Parliament 
depends on other decisions. '*The Visitor,*' is a woman, oor 
QveeiL Therefore women cannuC complain much of London 
Univetsihr. There, they have had a fair field and no favour. Thn 
records of the resolU can be followed in the Univeisily Calendars. 
Women have attained a very good position, and many honoiirs ta 
proportion to the relative number of their candidates. 

As London Universitr grants degrees to all cnpaUe persona 
whether educated in Academic haunts or private hornet, tliere are no 
Colleges that can be said to lie 'UflfiliateH.** Dut there are several 
Colleges that prepare students definitely for the London Kxamina- 
tions. Chief of these is University College, London. There, since 
the opening of London University, women have been freely ad- 
mitted to all the instruction in the Science and Arts Clai^iie^, with 
their prises and honours. They require the rixommefulition of Che 
Lady Principal (Misa Morison) belore admission as stmlcnts, but 
that can be easily atUined by those really desirous of attending the 
classes. Wives and daughters of >lcmliera of Senate or former 
Members of Senate are admitted free, and without recommendation 
in the same manner as are sons of the same gentlemen. * 

The medical classes are, however, siill closed, and women have to bt 
trained in Medicine in their own Medical School in 30 Handel Street, 
whence thev can take Lomlon Degrees. During the past year 143 
women students attended the Colle|*e, and 14 have been registered as 
full medical practitioners. Admission to the legal practice of 
Medicine isrcgolated by the General Medical Council of Great Britain 
and Ireland in accordance with the powen conferred by Act of Par* 
liament npon that body, under whom are jo examining Iwards. 
Women eaucated in this school arc eligible also to the exams, of the 
Society of Apothecaries, London, and to other examinations in other 
University centres. The British Medical Association is now opened 
to them. King's College, Strand, admiu women, huX they an 
kept apart What la called *«The Ladies* Department** is at ij 
Kcmiagton Sqnarc, a thriving centrt. They can thctt pctport Im 
Laa4w UnHrertily EaaoK, 
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The Mason College founded in Birmingham by Sir Joshua Mason, 
Knt., 33rd February, 1875, opened by Prof. Huxley, in 1880, admtti 
men and women on the sante terms. 

Aberystwyth University College of North Wales was opened in 
tSyi, and there were wnmeo students in the niUHical department m 
ilseaily y.ars. The firnt woman admiitcH to full College Course 
was one who took an Kxhibitinn uf ^^15 in l$S4. There was no 
mention of sex in the CImrtrr of the College, and therefore >he only 
asked admi\«inn,- and wa« received. The numl>er of women 
students gradually mcirn e<l, and after various attempts, a Hostel 
was founded for thrir reTpiinn, and re»i<lence made compulsory for 
all students not living with parents vi^ guardian*. A rapid increa«« 
en»uetl in the numl»er f»f women ntndent^, umlcr the wise care of 
Miss Carpenter, and Ihry now mi m Iter over tao. Ail pcite*, the 
*' open ** Kcholnrshtps, are free to women, as well as the Associateship 
of the College. In the f>im»lr»n et.im». the Al»cry*tw^h wome« 
sitiflents have done well. Other WcUh Colleges receive women. 
This year the united Cr>!1cge^ of Wales have applied for a Univrr* 
sity Charter, and the Prole>sorships, as well as Slndentsbipa, art 
opened to women. 

We cm not go into full details of all the Colleges that send np 
women students to London UniTer>ity Eiaminations. 

Dublin University, founded in 1591, was incorporated in I59j,and 
other collei;es were afterwards aflftliated. In 1869, women wees ad* 
milled lo <^>ueen*s Cnilr(;e Examinations. 

The Charter of the Royal University of Ireland in iSSo^ decided 
that "all Degrees Honours, Exhibitions, Prises ami Scholarships 
in this University are open to students of either ses.** The Royal 
University of Ireland, ainorhing the okl Qucen*s Univeisity, Ike 
oATiccs and emoluments of the one University merely |uiiaed on to 
Ihe other, with fuller powers and wider scope. It is now aboaa 
examining body as is London. 

At the commencement of the Royal University, many qnaHiied 
women students attained the degrees thereby thrown open lo them. 
Since ihat time 665 women hnve been i:ranietl n.A. dec tecs, 90 
M.A., aa LL.D., and ao LUB. The old Quecn'a Cotlrges of 
Belfa»i, Cork, Gal way and oiheis, prepare stwlcms lor Che Koynl 
University, private students having, now ever, tt>e same privileges. 

As all prites and exhibitions are said to lie open to all mairicn* 
lated students of the Cohcges, some time ago Miu Lee (daughter 
of the Late Archdeacon i>ee of Dublin), now Principal of the Old 
Hall at Newnham College, was pronoscd for a Fillowahip. Sht 
only gained 4 votes, one being ihat 01 Archbishop Trench 1 bnt the 
fact of her beinfr proposed and voted for at all, showed that her ses 
did not exclude her iron eompetitioo. The Act nadef which tho 
R^l Uaivtfsity was foondcd, cichidcs women from Convocotioa, 
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nnlcM Ihe^ irere mcmben of the Senate. ConTocalSon at present 
comifts 01 the Senate, and of qualified male Graduates. The Sen- 
ate, liowever, at first appointed l>y the Queen, consists of 36 
Senators and one Chancellor, and except 6 Graduates, afterwards 
elected hy Convocation, it docs not exclude women. The 
«cd in the Charier is inrariably ^ 



The Royal Charter of the Victoria University b dated 20th April, 
t89o^ which incorporates Owen's Collrnc, Manchester ; University 
Colle^, Liverpool; and Yorkshire Collc|;e, Leeds, with freedom to 
admit other Colleges. It makes no distinction of sex. It savs : — 

*' IV. The University shall have power to grant and confer all 
•nch degrees and other distinctions as now or at any time hereafter 
can be granted and confened by any other University in our United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to and on all |KrM>ns, male or 
female, who shall have pursued a regular course of Study in a College 
in the Universitv and siiall submit themselves for Kxaminaiion.** 

Medicine and Snrgerv degrees are here except eel. I he supple* 
mental Charter of 30th Starch, 1893, however, ord»in« :— 

*' L The Victoria University shall have uower to grant and confer 
to and on all persons, whether male or female . . . Degrees and 
Certificates of Proficiency in Medicine and Surj^cry.'* 

The Medical Degrees are thereff>re theoreiically open to women, 
lint the eharaclerislie of the Victoria Uni%'ersity is, that it examines 
those only who have gone thrmi{*h a course of study in each sub* 
icct of examination in a College «)f the University, and the privi* 
leges of the University de|Knd tf|>on the arrangements made at the 
Colleges. The Medical Schools at all three Colleges are still 
closen to women, and therefore the Victoria University medical 
degrees are practically depcntlcnt on extraneous teaching. If 
women want a medical degree ''they must )^tudy for two years, in 
one of the affiliated Colle|:cs, and lake their mcilical classes at a 
rrco^ised school such as Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, w the 
Medical School for Women, Edinburgh." 

Woasea were admitted to some classes in Owen's College, 
Manchester, in l8y6. All tlie Science and Arts classes arc now 
open, but Biology, and some of the Laboratories are closed. In the 
junior classes men and women are taught separalelv, though the ex* 
nminations are the same. The Department for Women of Owca*s 
College, Manchester, is at ajj Brunswick Street. 

At the two younger colleges of Liverpool and Leeds, all Classes 
and Laboratories are open to women, except in the Medical ScitooU 

A isir proportion of women's names appear In the Degree Lists 
and In the Prise Lists. Several women are members of Convoea* 
lion, and theia will sooa be more. Many of them are Associates of 
their Collfge. Besides fiiO Degrees, there aie Certificates of Pro- 
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ficiency grsnted by this University to women. All t/niMfvdir prises 
are open to women, and the majority of College Prises. 

Edinbur{;h Untvrr«ity wxs founded In 158a on the site of the lonely 
Kirk of Field, where Darnlcy met his death. The present tioiklinff, 
however, now called the Old University, was only begun in 17^9. It 
is to this Col lege a lone that women are as yet admitte«l. llieUniversitf 
New ItuiitJin^H, c«>mnirnrrd in 1 878, were partly o|tened for teach* 
ing pur|x>«es m iSSo, nod eempleted in 1 888. 1'hts hr.s been handed 
over to the gre.nt "Scbo'.lol Medicine,*' of Kdinbtirgh University. 
The MclCwan llsU for public Academic CeremooiJiU and foe the 
conferring of Dr^rees was contplcted the )ear befcKc last, and some 
womrn graced it« first public function. 

Ivdinliurgh retains the horuMir of having been the earliest place in 
the British Islands where women were admitted to the advania{;es 
of a University education. Mts. Crudelius in t866 conceived the 
idea, and with an ever-increasiof* army of t)*mpathisen, she formed 
in 1807 the " lidinburgh Association for the Higher Edacation of 
Women,'* afterwards entiiird the *' F>iinliurgh Associatioo for the 
University Education of Women. ** This did good siork. In the 
session 1867-8 a cluss wss o|^ne<l in a separate halt, in wliieh 
Pro^c^sor Masson delivered his Univer«tty Lectures on English 
Literature, 265 women enrolling them selves as students. Eucoar* 
aged by their siicce^ in Noveml>er, 1868, a second winter session, 
the Association arranged for three classes in ihreedcpartaMnts, '* tha 
Literary,'* represented by Professor Mas^on's on English Litcratare, 
in which 139 women anpeared ; *Mhe Scientific,** represented by 
ProfesM>r Tait's clas« of Ex|)efimental Physics, in which 141 woaiea 
en I c red { and "the Philosophical,'* represented by ProfesMic Kra>«r's 
lectures on Logic and Psychology, the first time sach a course had 
bren offered to women, and 65 women to<»k ad^aniace of it The 
quality of the work done both in Examinatmns and KMays, showed 
thai Intellect was of no Sei. The Association worketl on patiently 
through the years, more and more gaming the sympathy and 
co-operation of the University, which soon granted Certificates for 
Piohciency in any three subjects, proved in eaaminaiimis of the 
M.A. Standard, the first of which was gained in 1873. Separate 
Honours Examinations were also institutH. 

Later, a higher Certificate, called a Oinloma, was olRrred to thoae 
who had paued in seven subjects of M.A. Standard, one at least 
in Honours. The first was ptinctl in 1875, before any other Scottish 
University had contidered the needs of women, and before London 
or Dublin had o|)cnetl their doors. The disturbances made against 
the attempts by women to gain admission to the mc«lical school, had 
made it more dilficalt for the Association to gain what It desired, 
the opening of the Arts Classes and Degrees to women. Bat it lived 
to make warm firiendf among mcmbeitof the UaivctsHy Seaala who 
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were at first its foci. The Scottish Universities Bill comtni; into 
force the vear before last, empowered the sereral Scotch Universities 
to open Indr doors fo women in their own time and in their own 
wajr. Women students were to natriculale nnder the same con* 
diiions as men. 
Ordinance 18. IX. 

*' I. It shall be in the power of the Untvcrsitf Coart of each 
University to admit women to graduation in such Kacalty or Facul- 
ties as the said court may think fit 

'|i. It shall be comfictrnt 10 the UniTersity Court of each 
UoiTersily to make provision within the UniTcr^ity for the instnic* 
tkm of women in any of the subjects taupht by the University either 
\rf admittini; them to the ordinary classes, "r by inMituiing serarate 
classes for their Instmclion. Such clas^en «>hall be comluctcd ny the 
Prufeasors in the several subjects, or by lecturers specially apnoin ed 
for iht purpose by the Untveniiy Court, providea always that the 
Court snail not instil ate classes where men and women shall fie 
taught together, except after consultation with the Senalus and 
provided alio that no Profcsaor who«e commi«sion is dated before 
the approval of this ordinance by Her Majesty in council shall Iw 
re<|utred, without his consent, to conduct classes lo which women 
arc admitted. 

**3. The condilioni for graduation within any Faculty in mhich 
women are admit tcfl to graduation shall be the same for women as 
fur BMB, with the exception^/' that there are advantages offered at 
present lo women which may be classified under the name of Retro* 
spective Recognition. '* So long as provi«ion is not made for the 
erlucation of women in any Universi(v« qualifications gained at 
CM her recognised centres will be accepted as preparing for examtna- 
lions and degrees." 

*' 4. So lonf as provision is not made for the education of womea 
in Medicine, the University is empowered to admit to graduation 
women trained at other home or foreign Universities. So soon as, 
within any of the said Faculties in any Universiiy, provision is made 
for tlM Inatructioa of women in all subjects qualifying for graduation, 
• • • the conditions for the graduation of women within such Fac* 
■Itv shall be the same as the conditions for the graduation of men. 
** 5. Women who had begun their studies in recognised Uni- 
versity daraca before thi» dale to be admitted lo graduation, as if 
they had been niem t > e rs of the Univemity and. if they had p«Mcd In 
the specified seven subjects qualifving for M.A., lo receive that 
dttTce wtthont further examination.*' 

The reuilt of thh concession is that eisht ladies received the 
degree of M.A« of Edinburgh Uaivmity, and several more will be 
aaalified th t ou fh the next Examination. Thoee who take their 
Ucffnt will be admitted to the Geneial CoaadL Thenfote, Edin* 
bm^ttiadtat Iht iMtd of ibt Scotch Unlfftittfai la the cider of 
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time of the tdmUsion of women* She will have Mvcml women 
graduates before any other University can present one. That, of 
cuarse, was only made possible by her enforts commencing earlier, 
and her work being more systematic. One handled and thirty-four 
women in all have taken at lca*>i three of the subjects towards their 
Decree Knaminaiion. Eilinbiir^h has simply admitted womsn to 
mised Classes m the Old University, with all privihgcs in Arts. 
About one hundred and twenty women have matriculated chit 
sesoon. A llaM of Rrsi<ience is now lKin|; built for moown, to be 
cnllcd the Mas!»on llalt, in commemorMirm of the life*iong devotion 
of Professor I 'avid Masson to the cause of V> omen. 

The New University BuiMing, the School of Medicine, is stUI 
closed. But women have n^w rulirr opportunities granted them of 
studying in the •• Mc<li. al Collrge for Women," jo Chambers 
Street, Edtnbutgh, wiih libeity of clinical Instiuction in the Ro>al 
Iiifirmarv. This College «ia« rounded by the .^coctish Association 
fur the Medical Education o( Women, the arrangements for teach- 
ing and fees being the same as thos; of the School of Medicine, the 
Teachers and Lecturers being duly qualifie^l lecturers of the Sdinol 
of Medicine, and the classes recognisctl a« the Extra- Mural SchooL 
Since degrees can be Uken in London, Victoria, and dtewhere, the 
prime diHiculties in the medical education of women are practically 
overcome. Thirty-four womea at present attend theee dasacii 

St. Andrews University was founded in t^tl ; and besides Its 
own collrce*, it ha« afblialed to it, •• University College,* Dumlee. 
This famous University has long licen friendly to women. In 1 876, 
it added to the onlinary local Certificates a new and higher ''Cer- 
tificate for women** m thrve subjects, of the same sUndard as the 
M.A. Degrees } ami later on an examination hn seven subjects 
secure<l a Diploma with the Title I.. A., and tlie pttnlege of bring 
allowed to wear the University Badges. As res Jence at the Urn- 
versily was not necessary, and as there was no limiting cfaaae as to 
age, though the questions were hard, ami the standard high, these 
examinations became very popular. In 1892, there were 700 
camlidaies at 36 centres, among which were t>rliii, Birmingham, 
Constantinople. Cork. Dresden, Dublin, E'itnburgh, London, Mar- 
seilles, Pieietmaritxhurc, Seville, Tniro, Uitenhage, and WoHrn* 
bOttel. They have thus spread widely over the contineni of Knn»pe, 
awl iavitalifms have been sent to form centres '\n America, which 
arc now under con^ideiaiion. This Diploosa b re c og nis ed aa equira* 
lent to the •• Brevet Supcrieur" for admission to the Serbunnc 
Exaainalfons In ftrts. 

Some of the St. Amireiw PrdesMcs had given lectoret to women 
In Che nelghbooriog town of Dundee as well as in St. Andrews. So 
the soil was prepared for ihe passing of the Scottish Univcr»itica Bill 
St. Andfcsrt nobly west as far as it conid. In InlliUinc tlMK* nnd 
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therefore in the Univcrsilv Calendar for (he session appears, *' The 
UnWeriiilf Coart of the Untvcnily of St. Andrews, in consultation 
with the Senatn« Academicu!i, has resolved to o|ten aU, its cbs^es in 
Arts, Science, Theolof^ and Medicine to women KtudentJi. Women 
may henceforward mairiculale as Sltidenls of the Univrrsily and be 
admitted to any class or classes (hey may !telect, with a view to cradiia* 
tiofli in Arts, Science, Theology or Mcdicmc In the year 1891 a 
aum of ;f.|0^030 will become available for BiirMries or Scholarships 
at the Uni verity, one half of which is reserved for women students 
eaclttiively \ those who intend to enter the Medical Profession 
hartnf a prior cUirn to these Bursaries, (honj^h they are (enable 
while Art<« and Science Classes are being attended. A Ilall of 
Residence for women students will lie instituted, where they can live 
together nnder a head." Mrs. Moirison Duncan of Naii(;hton*s 
lilieralily has made it possible to offer ten Uursaries to wmtien at 
the very oniset of their career. Nineteen women matriculated in 
October. The LL.A. examinations will go on all the s.ime for 
those who cannot attend the University. 

Glasgow University was founded in 1450, by a Bull from Pope 
Nicholas V. After the Reformation, in 1577, James VI. gave it a 
new Charter. Glasgow University has some s|iecial claims to notice 
In the way that it has followed the lines of the Scottish Univcryities 
Acts of last year. 

In 1876 a movement for the Univcrsitv Education of Women was 
initiated, and the Glasgow Association for the llichcr Education of 
Women fonnded. Shortly afterwards a lilicial ftirnd gave ground 
and funds to build a Col lege for women, to Ik callefl the Queen Margaret 
College. There the University Professors and Assistan(s have tec* 
lured, good work has been done and examinations instituted. But 
when tiie ordinances of the Sco((ish Universities Acts came into force 
in KebruaiT, 1892, the existence of Queen Margaret College endow* 
nscnl enabled the Glasgow Senaius to proceed on different lines from 
the other Universities. The Executive Council of Queen Margaret's 
College arrangetl to hand over to the University the College Build- 
ing*, grovmit and endowment, on condition that they should be used 
for University Clashes for Women exclusively. 1'heir College there- 
fore becomes University Property ami Part of the Univeriity, and 
the old Eaccative Council is about to dissolve. It is now governed 



University llniklli^:t. 

StndcBft mnt mairicnlate as the men do ; they hnve seats in (he 
Coilcfc Chapel, me of the Libraries and Museums ; the University 
fvices art open to then, ami gradoates will be admitted to Con- 
Thcit b a foil cnrricnlnm kept np hi Arts and Medicine^ 
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Mid the girls who go up for preliminary Arls, Science and Medicine 
Examiiuiions and Degree Kxaminadons arc examined along with 
the men, under the fame cnntliti«tns. Ihere is a good attend- 
ance at the classes, 86 having matriculaie<l in Arts, and 4$ in 
Medicine, ijt in all compared wiih 1935 men stndents. The votes 
of the undeigradua(e gifts have been sclictted already In the elecdon 
of (he Lof d Kecuir. 

If the apparatus in (he Quern Maiparr( Collrqr ii no( sufficient 
to illM*tratc the Srirnce mul Mv<ii(.il Lia*s««. tl»r %npj>«v ts supple- 
mented from \\\f o'hcr lrtiil<l«n(;, or ihe giiU m.iy go ibne for d<*iniYn- 
Mraiions, at dill* rroi hours from thr men. I here arc scvetal women 
goioijupnoi oni> for Prrli miliary exams, in Arts, t>Ht Un Professic<ial 
etains. m Mrdinne. 

The relation 'ntween the two Collff^ has been sometimes called 
AnTili.tiion. I'his is incorrrct. Altiti.^iion stipposea a separate 
governing t>ody and other drt.iils of «.rpafaie existence. At one time 
affiliatiun was sui*ge^tc<l, but the Kulns of Queen Margaret College 
prefcrretl that it sh'^ukl l>c tikrn o^er and iKCome a part of the 
Universitf. The ne«v atrancrnirnt wo»k< very well, and in a large 
Uni%-er>ily like Gla^pow ihe »»omen pr» fcr it to mixed classes. 

The Medical l>cparli»»rni of ilie G»Ilri^r is the otdy active School 
of Mc»lic!re for women lKloni;inj; to a I ni*cr*ny m this Cowniiy. 
As appiicalums are consiantiy ^v m^ tcreivrt), the nundier of its 
stu«lenis is likclr to increase r.ipi<i|y. A«ier Matticulaiion, womrn 
arc admitted to the tlunienan Museum, have )^vmi«ston for the it«-'i* 
adendance in the Wsrd^ anti on the clinical l^rcture* at the K'->^* 
Infirmary. The classes in Meiiictne being Un<\rr«iiy cla«<r«, -rx^ 
(lAcates of adendance thereon may be usetl by ih«Me who prr|VMr d 
become Candidates f«»r the «legreesol (he other ScoinUi l.hii\er«*i*o«, 
for tho^ of (he London University, Victoria Univ. r«iiy, and the 
Koyal University of Ireland, as welt as for the Qualificaiton of (he 
Scottish Corporations, (he Col eges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
FHinliurgh and the Faculty of Physiciana and Svrgeona of (ilaigow 
(Conjoint). 

Glasgow Univeisity, like (hat of E«linburgh, for the time being, 
has made those dilTerencrs in isvour 01 women that we call Retro- 
spective Recognition, of those who had atieml.d classes In Queen 
Margnret College, though there are none completely ready to take 
foil advantage of it. As «oon as arrangements an folly made for 
their cdtMation« the coodttiom for women will be tho tamo aa for 



Tht University of Aberdeen sms fovnded In 1494. Women'a 
claims on its attention have not been so persistent as they have been 
in the Soothem Universities. Bnt It rose to the new cuodHioM of 
the Scottish Universities Acts. 

Ordinance No, 18 of the Universities Cnmmiminn havhy paasetl» 
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the Unitenity Coart of Aberdeen, on the recommendation of the 
Seniitss retolved to idmU women to OradtuUien in ail Facalttet. 
Ai to Iheir indrmctiwi^ women are, within the University, on the 
same Iboiinc a/i men, in the Factilttct of Am and Divinity. Science, 
and in the Facnlly of Uw, except ao/or as the class of Medical 

iart«|tnidence is concemctl, which is cla«Hied with the other 
Iftlical dattet proper, in which the University ha<( meantime eon- 
liderel it not aflvisahle to provide the iieces*sry instruction. 

Eleven women have matriciilmcd this year nnd have commenced 
with the Cta^ ol Literatur**. In answer to a question the Secretary 
of the Senatus repitcd, •• When wc have any women Graduates, 
question* ol their privileges will have to be consiclerc«l. h4l I can 
see no mnnd on which membership In our General Council can be 
denied to them, except there be sny legal difficultv cnnnccted wiih 
the right of every member of Council to vote for the M.r. lor 
Glasgow Md Aberdeen." 

Durham University was founded in 183X-33 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham ; the Ncwcaslle-on-Tync College of Medicine 
was made an Integral part of the University in 1870, the Newcastle 
College of Physical Science in 1871, There is no notice of Women 
in the Calendar. Women have from the beginning been admitted 
to the claa«es oC the College of Phywcal Science in Newcastle, but 
not to the Medical College in Newcastle nor to the Durham College 
itself. A strong petition was drawn up in i88t to admit women to 
/mU privileges in Durham, but Convocation refused to allow women 
matricnbtion unless a Hostel were established, that is, they would 
have no '* nnattached " women students. It is always difticnit to 
find IbmIs for the need* of women, and the *' Hostel '* was not at 
Mwe flbrthcoming. Convocation absented to the following :^ 

** f . That female students who shall have fulfilled the requirements 
of the Univeisily regarding residence and slanding shall l)e admitted 
10 ihc Public Examinations and have first degree in Aits of the 

Then the University discovered, or thoopht it did, that by their 
Charter they could not admit women to lull Degrees, and so the 
matter dropped. In Newcastle, however, women have gone on at- 
tending the classes. They can go in for the same Examinations as 
men, and gaan the Class Prises, but they are excluded from degrees. 
Titles sudi as A.S.C, ••Aw>ciale of Science"; C.E., "Civil 
Engineer* | U S. , '* Licentiate in Surgery," they may obtain. Among 
llie Studcats worhing for A.S.C, women are about I to yk Among 
the Ofdinary matricubtcd students, the average of the sexes are 
«l cqnaC Among non-matriculated students who attend snch 
as Uttnlae, Fine Art^ tic, the women are about 30 to 1. 

mkn w« COM to the older Universities, it seems but just to con* 
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sider the women-hcnefactors as being related aomehow to the 
Colleges ; and through them to the Universiiy itself. 

The oldest Coltei^e at Cambridge, St Peter's, was founded in 
1 384. The second, Clare College,, was founde<l in 1 126 by the Lady 
Elisabeth, sister and co-heir of Gilbert, Eari 01 Clare. Three 
schoUrships in this college were founded liy Mrs. Tyklesley de 
liossct. 

Pembroke College or Valence- Marv, 1347, was founded by 
Mary de St. Paul, widow ol Aymtr de Valence, Eari Pembrolie. 

Corpus Chrisli. 1352, was foumlnl by the Gnii<ls of Corpus Chtisti 
and the Ulcs^ed Virgin Mary. These old Guilds had "susticn " aa 
well as '* brethren" in their fraternity, and conscouentlv women had 
aomethinp. to do with tliat foundation, however httle it may gener- 
ally be recogniswL 

Quecn*s College waa founde<1 1448, by Qaeen Margaret of Anjon. 
and refounde<l by Elitalieth Widville, Queen of M. IV. 

St. Catherine's was foumlcil 1473, liy Dr Rol^ert Wodcl.^rkc. \v^\ 
large benefactions from Mrs. Mary KamMlen cndoweil 14 schoi.ir- 
shi)>s. Other benefactors were women. 

Christ's College, 1505, was refoumled by Lady Margaret, Connlrss 
of Kichmond and Derby (mother of Henry VIL), amlj scholarshipa 
svere given by Lady Drury. 

St. John's, 1511, was also founded by Lady Margaiet (mother of 
Henry VIL) and a fellowship wat given by Lady Jane Rolielvy. 

Magdalen hoKli benefactions from the Countess of Wnrwiek, Lady 
Anne Wray, Mrs. Margaret Dongwonh, and others. 

To Trinity, 1546, Queen Mary added JO schobnhipa. Mrs. 
Mednyansxky is an important lieoefactor. 

Sidney Susvx sras founded 1594 by Lady FruMtt Sidney^, 
Dowager Duchess of Sussex. 

These are some of the gifts women havo given to Cambridge. It 
proves that the sex valiie<l and honoured learning. 

Hitchin Temporary College wss opened for women Uy the C«m. 
bridge Assodaiion for the ICdocation of Women, in Oct.. 1^0, 
and a rapid success enabie<l the friemis of women to inrorpor.nie 
Girton Coilei^e, 1872, to which the students removed in 1871, ami 
Newnham was founded in Oct., 1875. 

At first there was no connection with the University at all. Then 
women were allowed to have examination pajiers, and 10 answer 
the questions, Init no information was given as to the Clamof ihe 
Student except privately. No official record was kept of these in* 
formal examinations. But in i8Sa by a grace of the {Senate th« 
examinations were thrown open to women students of C^irtoo and 
Newnham who had passed certain preliminsry esams. and had 
resided the proper number of terms had paid Ihe cti«iomafy fcca, 
•nd had been r ecommen d ed tiy the aulhontie^ of their Collcte. 
Clam Lists have ever since been published in which the exact plaet 
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of (he women i« mc«Uione<] with regard to the mcit. Some women, 
■ttch at Mitt Ramsa/ and Miss Fawcett, would have held the first 
place, had they liecn allowed to take it. No Priies or Degrees arc 
irraBied them by the Univen^ily. But what is called a Degree 
Ceftificate is conferred upon any student whose proficiency has bieen 
certified by the standard of examinations qualifying for B.A., which 
entitles the holder to all the rights and privileges of certificated 
students. The«c are signed by ine Vice Chancellor. There is no 
probability at present of their receiving degrees. The objection is 
that this would make them eligible as members of senate. As there 
is no malricnlation, women cannot even liecome umler-graduates in 
Cambridge. 

The (^mbridgc University Calendar now gives the conditions of 
the admission of women to University Examinations. 

Oxlbnl, oldest in foundation, is youngest in reganl to granting 
privileges to women. 

University College, Oxford, is said to ha\*e been fiwndcd in 872 
1iy Alfred. In it a Civil Law Fellowship was founded l)y Mary 
Anne, Viscountess Sidmouth. 

Balliol College was founded by John Halliol and Devorgilla, 
his wife, 1363-8. Eight scholarships were founded by Hannah 
Urackenbary, in Law, History, and Natural Science. 

In Exeter College, founded 1314, 2 scholarships were given by 
Mi'4 Hasker. 

Queen's College was founded 1340, by Hubert dc Eglcsfiekl, 
Chaplain to Philippa, Queen of Edward III. 

In Brasenose, founded 1509, Sarah, Dowager Duchess of Somerset, 
founded 22 scholarshi|is, and Mioses Colquill, 3 exhibitions. 

Christ Church holtls 2 scholarships from Mrs. Dixon, and Miss 
Slade's exhibiiion. 

Jesus College was founded in 1571, by Queen Elisabeth. Wad- 
bam ia 1612, liy Nicholas Wadham of Merifield and Dorothy, his 
wife. 

To Pembroke College, founded 1624* by King James I., his 
Qacen, Anne, attached a Canonry of Gloucester to the Masteiship. 

To Worcester, founded 1714, Kirs. Sarah Eaton was a benefactor. 

It may lie that the result of there lieing fewer female benefactors 
in Oxford than In Cambridge m.iv have affected the comparative 
want of gratitude to women in this city. Whatever be the cause, 
the oldest University is the hardest to move. 

Oxford Lectures for the benefit of women were started as early as 
1865, but not in connection with the University. In 1873, another 
■chone was set on foot by a Committee of Ladies. But the forma- 
tion of the ''Association for the Education of Women,'* such as at 
present cxisltf was first suggested by Professor Rolleston, June, 
t878L 
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1*he first scries of Lectures commenced in October, 1879. In 
1880 one Collci^e Lecture was attended. At the present lime 
aiudcnts arc ailmiticd uitder certain regulations to lectures in almost 
every Colb-ge in Oxford. The Lectures are of three kinds. Those 
of the University generally are open without fee, tho^e in the 
different colleges for men, for which fees are pnid, and those pro* 
vicled by the Association, for which fees are pid. Until 1884, the 
only Oxford bxainin.itions open to Students of ihe Association vicre 
those proviiird for women by the DelegAlcs of Ix>cal Eaaminaiion*. 
In that year, m .in^wcr to a jtrtiiion put forward by the Avocialion 
and numerously signed by rc<%i(lent M.A.'s, a Statole was paued by 
Convocation opening to motnrn, Honour Moderations, and the 
Final I lonoui School* of Mathcmntic>, S< I'.nce, and Modem History. 
In iHS^, another Statute adiniiieil «inmen to the Final School of 
LiteriT lliimanioies, and in 1890, to the Honour Law School .inrt 
the Final Examination for Mus. Ilac. All examinaitons for \\ A. 
in Honours are now o)>cncd to women, except Theology and luHnn 
languages, for which no application has been made. 

The University, like that of Camhrirlge, does noi admit %»omf n Co 
Matriculation, or (traduation, Init it does not im)>ose on Ihcm sll 
the restrictions of men. 

The University Esaminations for t^omrn ^till provt«lc for all Pan 
Subjects and for the Honour Suhjcctv of Fncl-«h and Modern Lan- 
guages, in which there are no University KK.t>ii>naiions for men. 

'Ihrre ILiUs have lieen founded, \ah\^ Margaret Hall, 1879 
(Churrh of England with liliertx for other dcnomi nations) ; Somcr* 
ville Hall, 1879 (non-denominational), and St. Hugh's, 1886 (Churrh 
of England). I'herc arc also unaitachrtl students residing in Oi* 
fonl umler certain rt^ulations. From 187910 1S92 the number of 
students has been in .nil 539. But (hou^'h momen arc admitted X*^ 
tlie Oxford University Exams., Honours and Tass, and are ranked 
in Classes, they have no reward or rcco:;ni(ion by the Untvenily, 
and no notice of women appeir« in the University Ca-endar. 

Therefore in a coumry in which Free Trade principles have been 
forced on the British farmer kvt the lienefit of other cla«aes of the 
commanttv, however pie;udicial to his own, protection still reigns in 
these ol<l Universities, that illugically "protect** the slroi^fer against 
the weaker sei, who are thus forced to prove their capability 
In face of many difTiculties and overwhelming odds. 

Women are admitted to the followinf privilcgca t— 

1878. London*. 

Subordinate Colleges glvt EdncnUon. Esamlnntlott. De« 
grees. Convocation. 
188a Roval UnivenitT of Ireland : 

Subordinate Colleges pvt Educntkm. Examination. .De* 
frees* Convocation. 
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iSSoi Victoria Combined CoUegei : 

MatricuUtiofi. Education (Pactial). Examination. Degrees* 
Convocation. 
189a. Edinburgh : 

Matricuration. Education (Partial). Examination. Degrees. 
General ConnciL 
1891. St Andrews: 

Matrkttlatioo. Education. Examination. Degrees. General 
Council. 
189s. Glaigow: 

Uatricalation. Education Separate. Examination. Degrees* 
General CoondL 
189^ Abefdeen : 

Matrkalatlon. Education (Partial). Examination. Degrees. 
General Council. 
Owfanm. . • • • Education (Partial). Examination. .Titles. 
Caasbfidge. • • . Ednoalion (Partial). Examination. Certificates. 
Oslovd. Education (Partial). Examination. Certificates. 
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W. U. Dawioii. 
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of Bodaliim ". Dr. A. Scii4pflb. 
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